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THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS 

On the morning of July 13 the citizens of Chicago were astounded 
by announcements in the public press to the effect that the Chicago 
Board of Education had adopted measures which struck deep and 
disastrously into the very vitals of the public-school system. Little 
less astounding than the measures themselves was the fact that they 
had been formulated in secret session by a special committee on 
economy without a public hearing and even without consultation 
with the superintendent of schools or other members of the educa- 
tional staff. More than that, of the five members of this committee 
on economy, only one had been a member of the board for more than 
eight weeks. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune summarized the action of the board as 
follows: 


The major reductions . . . . were.as follows: 

1. Abolition of the junior high school type of instruction with a return to the 
former program of eight years’ schooling in the grades and a four-year high- 
school course. This will affect 48,000 pupils and 1,385 teachers in the junior 
high schools, who will be re-allocated to seventh and eighth grade and first year 
high school classes. 
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2. Crane Junior College discontinued, the building to be used for high-school 
purposes. Parental school for “incorrigibles,” where the cost per pupil has been 
more than $960, closed. All continuation schools closed except the Washburne 
Apprentice School, with most of the positions abolished. 

3. Kindergarten classes reduced by 50 per cent and attendance limited to one 
year for any pupil, with no child entering under the age of five years. 

4. Teachers of physical education in the high schools to be reduced to 50 per 
cent of their present number and the position of coach in all junior and senior 
high schools abolished. (Physical-education teachers will coach the athletic 
teams.) 

5. Positions of assistant director of music, supervisor of orchestral music, band 
leader, and orchestra leader in all the schools abolished. The purchase of all 
musical instruments discontinued. 

6. Principals of the elementary schools to be decreased in number with no 
principal having less than two schools under his jurisdiction. 

7. Manual training in the elementary schools and the teaching of printing in 
all the schools abolished. Teaching of household arts discontinued in the ele- 
mentary schools. Teaching of physical education in elementary schools 
abolished along with the positions of special physical-education teachers. 

8. An exhaustive inventory of all textbooks on hand at each of the schools 
and in the supply department before any further purchases of books. 

g. Operation of all swimming pools in senior and junior high schools and ele- 
mentary schools discontinued, and operation and maintenance of bathrooms 
discontinued except in districts where they are deemed essential by the board. 

10. Position of dean in high schools abolished. 

Other steps listed in the report included a reduction in the number of assist- 
ant superintendents from five to three and of district superintendents from ten 
to five, abolition of the vocational guidance bureau and substitute assignment 
center, and abolition of the positions of supervisors of high-school lunchrooms. 
The lunchroom supervisors will be replaced by managers devoting all their time 
to this work at salaries not to exceed $150 a month. 

The position of assistant director of compulsory education was swept away 
along with six other jobs in this department. Other positions were wiped out in 
the special schools section, special rooms division, art section, prevocational 
rooms, visual education, correction of defective speech and child study sections. 
The bureau of curriculum was abolished. 


In announcing this drastic action, the board contended that it 
would result in a saving of approximately four million dollars and 
that the financial condition of the school system rendered such action 
necessary. The merits of the board’s contention will be discussed in 
some detail later in this editorial. 

The reaction of the public to the board’s measures was immediate 
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and certain. The action of the board was emphatically and unquali- 
fiedly con’emned by professional educators both in and out of 
Chicago; citizens were aroused as they had not been aroused by any 
event in recent years; the Chicago press, with one exception, con- 
demned the action of the board. 

One of the first organizations to express itself as opposed to the 
board’s action was the Conference of Administrative Officers of In- 
stitutions of Higher Education, which happened to be in session at the 
University of Chicago at the time. The following resolution was 
passed by this conference on the day following the announcement 
of the board’s new economy program. 


As a group of citizens deeply interested in the improvement of education in 
the United States, we have read with concern and dismay the action taken by 
the Board of Education of the city of Chicago in discontinuing a number of 
activities which have been developed in the educational system of this city dur- 
ing recent years. It is our belief that the financial difficulties under which the 
Chicago school system has been suffering in recent times are due chiefly to the 
antiquated and inadequate taxing system under which this city carries on its 
activities. The resources of this country are certainly adequate to provide its 
young people with the type of education which has been found to be demanded 
by a democratic civilization. All of the nations of the earth are finding that ex- 
pansion of educational opportunity for the common people is the only safe and 
wholesome policy to be adopted in the light of modern conditions. 

We deplore, therefore, the backward step taken by the Board of Education 
in reducing the seventh and eighth years of the school system to the level of 
elementary education. The United States has found in recent years that it is 
far more advantageous to introduce young people in the seventh and eighth 
years of their schooling to the opportunities of studying science and history and 
literature than to continue their training at the rudimentary level. The junior 
high school is a natural outgrowth of the improvements which have been made 
in recent years in the American educational system. 

The development of courses in physical education and health is an expression 
of the growing conviction which has been accepted not only in schools but in all 
phases of public life that co-operative endeavor is more efficient and economical 
than individual effort. The health of municipal communities has been greatly 
promoted through attention in the schools to matters of hygiene and physical 
training. 

The suspension of the Crane Junior College in a period when unemployment 
of young people is acute will throw a very heavy responsibility on the commu- 
nity to provide in some other fashion for useful employment of the time of adoles- 
cents in this city. While unemployment of young people of the adolescent age is . 
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somewhat more acute at the present time than it has been in earlier years, the 
tendency of industry to reject young people from its opportunities of employ- 
ment has been moving steadily in a direction which requires the public to pro- 
vide junior-college opportunities on a much larger scale than they have ever 
been provided in the past. 

The other eliminations of school opportunities which have been made by the 
school board could in a number of cases have been avoided if the school board 
had courageously faced the just demand that the costs of maintenance, includ- 
ing janitorial service and supplies be adjusted to the real needs of the schools. 

Finally, it is our firm conviction that, when a group of citizens on the school 
board assumes to rearrange the educational facilities of the schools and to 
neglect entirely in so doing the expert advice of a competent superintendent and 
central educational staff, it is time for a serious consideration of the desirability 
of eliminating altogether from the control of this highly technical service incom- 
petent and untrained representatives of the community who are obviously ap- 
pointed to the board to serve political rather than educational purposes. 


The Conference of Administrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, another educational conference with membership drawn 
from thirty-five states, at its session held the following week was 
equally emphatic in its condemnation of the board’s action. The 
resolutions adopted by this conference read in part: 

We regard this action of the Chicago Board of Education as a glaring example 
of subservience on the part of a representative public body to the selfish and un- 
democratic views of shortsighted financial interests whose demands for govern- 
mental economies are now being vigorously pressed without due regard for the 
requirements of essential public service and the future welfare of society... .. 

We condemn this proceeding and charge the Board of Education of this city 
with full responsibility foran unintelligent retrenchment of the school privileges of 
the children of Chicago. 

In the meantime individuals prominent in the city and in the 
nation expressed disapproval of the board’s action. Clarence Dar- 
row, the well-known Chicago attorney, in addressing a meeting of 
citizens, placed upon certain financial interests of the city the re- 
sponsibility for the attack on the schools. ‘“Everybody knows who 
dictated these cuts in the educational system,” he asserted. ‘““No 
one has to be told it was the bankers—not the people. And now it is 
a question of which is the stronger.’ President Robert Maynard 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago charged the board with bad 
faith when he said: “The issue between the school board and the 
people is not economy. The issue is public education versus political 
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jobbery. Those who are fighting the school board are fighting for the 
schools. Those who are upholding the board are consciously or 
otherwise helping to maintain a political organization at the expense 
of the children of Chicago.’”’ George D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who had recently surveyed the schools of 
Chicago, said of the board’s action: ‘“The Chicago school slash was 
ordered in absolute ignorance of the fact that civilization depends 
upon proper instruction of youth in the vital courses which the 
school trustees’ order eliminated.” United States Commissioner of 
Education George F. Zook characterized the action of the board as 
follows: 

It is an amazing return to the dark ages. This is the work of a school board 
that deliberately has refused to accept the advice of competent educators, and, 
in fact, has consulted no one capable of giving it advice. 

The elimination of Crane Junior College leaves the children of Chicago’s 
middle class without access to higher education. 

This whole move upon the part of the Chicago school board is in directly the 
opposite direction from that being taken by intelligent educators everywhere. 


Addressing a meeting of twenty-five thousand citizens assembled 
to protest the action of the board and to demand that it be rescinded, 
Charles H. Judd, head of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, charged that the school board had misled the 
public with respect to the school deficit, that the board had per- 
mitted certain political and other interests to dictate its policy, and 
that the majority of the board had deliberately made an attack on 
the democratic principle in American education. Professor Judd 
said in part: 

The threat of a ten-million-dollar deficit is made as a cover under which the 
enemies of the common people and of the public schools can operate... .. 

The majority members of the board are mere puppets. The Board of Edu- 
cation has the power, under the law, to build up the schools of this city as great 
social institutions. The majority members of the board are, at the behest of 
their bosses, using their power, which should be turned to constructive ends, to 
rob the youth of Chicago of their rights in a democracy. ... . 

If the city of Chicago cannot ward off this blow which has been aimed at its 
future, then the disaster which threatens us will become a menace to the nation. 

Forces unfriendly to the common people, forces which are banded together 
in secret to rob boys and girls of the opportunities of publicly supported second- 
ary and higher education, have taken the occasion of Chicago’s financial em- 
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barrassment to find out how far they can go without meeting effective com- 
munity opposition. 

If the spirit of democracy can be destroyed here, other cities and towns in all 
parts of the United States will be forced by reactionaries to reduce the school 
program to instruction in rudimentary subjects. 


A calm and dispassionate evaluation of the action of the Chicago 
Board of Education fully justifies the intense resentment which has 
swept over the city. In the first place, the Board of Education has 
divulged no evidence to support its claim that its program of re- 
trenchment will reduce the cost of operating the schools during the 
remainder of the fiscal year by approximately four million dollars. 
Professor Nelson B. Henry, of the University of Chicago, has care- 
fully examined the evidence on this point and has reached the fol- 
lowing conclusion. 


The promise of the Board of Education that the program adopted July 12 
will reduce school expenses for the remainder of this fiscal year by approximately 
four millién dollars is not backed up by any evidence that such a reduction in 
expenditure can be made. In fact, the Board of Education has not yet favored 
the public with any reasonable evidence that the program adopted will result in 
any significant economies at all. The conflicting statements given to the press 
at different times regarding the number of employees to be discharged seem to 
indicate that the members of the board adopted the retrenchment program and 
made the promise to reduce expenses by four million dollars without any defi- 
nite plan for making this saving effective. The press reports of July 14 stated 
that more than fourteen hundred employees would be discharged. On July 18 a 
signed statement of the majority group on the board declared that displaced 
employees would be transferred to other positions as far as possible. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the promise to reduce school expenses by four million 
dollars between now and the end of the year was made to induce the public to 
accept the changes that the school board wants to make in the school program. 
Persons who are at all familiar with the conditions under which these schools are 
operating have known from the beginning that the claim of a reduction of four 
million dollars is preposterous. Others who have been investigating this claim 
since the last meeting of the board are convinced that the largest possible saving 
by the end of the year cannot approximate this figure 

All told, and making allowance for any further possible reduction in expenses 
to be met by revenues of the educational fund, it is difficult to see how the pro- 
gram of the Board of Education could possibly promise a saving within this 
fiscal year of more than $1,500,000. If due allowance is made for necessary ex- 
penditures from revenues of the building fund in carrying out the orders of the 
school board, the net reduction in expenditures within the present fiscal year can- 
not exceed one million dollars. 
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Another aspect of the board’s policy cannot be overlooked. The 
board has consistently and persistently refused to seek professional 
advice and guidance. It even adopted its program without the 
advice of its legally constituted adviser, the superintendent of 
schools. In 1932 George D. Strayer and a staff of assistants made 
an exhaustive survey of the Chicago schools, for which the board 
paid $100,000. The board has ignored entirely the recommendations 
of the survey report. Not a single measure in the board’s program 
bears any semblance to the constructive recommendations of Dr. 
Strayer. Worse than that, most of the items in the board’s program 
are diametrically opposed to the proposals of the Strayer report. 
True, the board has announced that it has sought professional ad- 
vice. As yet, however, it has not divulged the source of that ad- 
vice. It is indeed passing strange that an economy committee of 
five members, only one of whom had served on the board for more 
than eight weeks, should have felt entirely competent to initiate a 
program of such drastic character. 

We come now to a consideration of the most sinister aspect of the 
board’s program. Obviously, the board must have known that the 
measures it was initiating could not result in a saving of anything 
like the four million dollars which it claimed would be saved. What, 
then, were the purposes of the board? One cannot escape the con- 
viction that the action of the board was consciously and purposely 
designed to thwart the maintenance of a democratic school system 
in the city of Chicago. This conviction is deepened by the announce- 
ment of the board that its policy is a permanent policy. If the board 
had announced that its program was a temporary, emergency meas- 
ure, citizens might have regarded the action as a misguided but 
honest effort to meet a pressing situation. Such, however, has not 
been the position of the board. It insists that its policy is education- 
ally sound. In this connection, an editorial in the Chicago Daily 
News under the caption “Where Are the Schools Heading?” is es- 
pecially pertinent: 

President James B. McCahey of the Board of Education is quoted as having 
said that the radical changes made in the educational program of the Chicago 
public-school system were designed to be permanent. In published interviews 
he has defended those changes as educationally sound. It seems, therefore, that 
instead of an emergency policy, regrettably drastic, but possibly necessary in 
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order that the schools may be rehabilitated financially and the public-school 
system saved from general disaster, Chicago faces a deliberate proposal, as a 
matter of educational policy approved by the Board of Educaiion, to curtail and 
hold within too narrow limitations the opportunities for school available to the 
mass of the city’s childhood and youth. 

If necessity can be shown for the new and drastic economies as merely tem- 
porary measures to avert even more deplorable consequences, acquiescence is 
the rational attitude of the citizen, but that must not be interpreted as acquies- 
cence in the establishment permanently of an educational program so debilitated 
that it evokes unsparing denunciation from educators of authority. Such de- 
nunciation has been voiced by George F. Zook, United States commissioner of 
education; President Hutchins of the University of Chicago; President Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota; Dr. Charles H. Judd, author of the chapter on 
education in the Hoover report on social trends, and other educational leaders. 
If the Chicago school board is charting a new course, not merely shortening sail 
in a storm, the public must demand to be informed where the board is heading 
and under whose advice. 

Dr. Nelson Henry, of the University of Chicago, expert in school finance, de- 
clines, however, to recognize even the necessity for the revolutionizing methods 
of economy adopted by the board. He questions the soundness of trying to wipe 
out, by one year’s slashing, a deficit accumulated in four years. He points out 
that by shortening the school term in 1934, as in 1933, a second four million 
dollars could be saved, and that further large savings are possible, as is indicated 
in the Strayer report, by economies in school-plant operation, a form of retrench- 
ment which the board has never undertaken in any thorough way. 

Such serious criticism of method puts the Board of Education on the defen- 
sive. If it has erred by creating a needless deficit in the education of Chicago 
children, ostensibly to avoid a deficit in dollars, it has wronged childhood and the 
community, and the wrong should be righted. But that it should contemplate 
seriously making a skim-milk educational program the permanent standard of 
mass opportunity for the children of Chicago seems almost inconceivable, and 
would be entirely so were it not rather clearly implied in official statements. 


The tragedy of the Chicago schools is that they have fallen under 
the control of a board of education whose policies are dictated by 
interests hostile to the development and maintenance of a democrat- 
ic school system for the youth of Chicago. It is incredible that a 
board of public officers charged with the high duty of providing ade- 
quate educational opportunities for the youth of the second largest 
municipality of the nation should permit certain financial and politi- 
cal interests to dictate measures deliberately designed to curtail 
educational opportunity. It is even more incredible that those re- 
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sponsible for these measures should be ignorant of the fact that the 
shifting pattern of social and economic life in this country is such as 
inexorably to demand an enriched rather than a restricted education- 
al experience on the part of American youth. Of course, the citizens 
of Chicago will in time force the selection of a board of education 
which will again undertake the establishment of an adequate school 
system, but a school system is not a mere material thing—a matter 

of brick and mortar to be torn down or built up overnight. If the | 

present board of education persists in carrying its program into exe- dq 
cution, some future board will have to begin all over again the slow 
and laborious process of replacing what the present board is so wan- 
tonly destroying. 


AN EXAMPLE OF AN INTELLIGENT APPRAISAL i 
OF A PUBLIC-SCHOOL SYSTEM i 

The intelligent methods adopted by the school authorities of the 4 
city of Baltimore in dealing with the problems of education confront- 
ing that community stand out in sharp contrast to the autocratic, 
star-chamber methods of the Chicago Board of Education described 
in the preceding paragraphs. Some time ago the Board of School 
Commissioners of Baltimore appointed a citizens’ advisory com- 
mittee, composed of representative citizens of the city, to study in 
detail the entire school system. This committee was divided into 
eleven subcommittees, each subcommittee including in its member- 
ship those citizens who had special knowledge of the subject to be 
investigated. The subjects for special investigation by the sub- 
committees were as follows: art; home economics; music; industrial 
arts; vocational education; health and physical education; statistics, 
measurement, and research; business department; special education; 
colored schools; and elementary, junior high, and senior high schools. 
A committee was also appointed to review and evaluate the findings 
of the several subcommittees. The reviewing committee sums up its 
conclusions as follows: 

It believes that the public-school affairs of the city are being well and intelli- 
gently administered and that there is no evidence of waste in any of the depart- 
ments or activities of the school system. 

It also believes that the administration and operation of the schools has been 
brought to a relatively high state of efficiency and good management. The re- 
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ports of the various subcommittees show the great progress which has been 
made in many respects since the Strayer survey in 1920. 

Criticism has been sometimes made that an excessive amount is being spent 
in the form of salaries of supervisors, superintendents, and other officials who 
exercise supervision and direction over the individual teachers by whom the 
work of instruction is done. This committee finds however that this part of the 
system has already been cut too far in carrying out the reductions which have 
been made in the last two years. In a system as large, and containing as many 
different elements and branches, as the public-school system of Baltimore, it 
is absolutely essential for proper supervision and direction that there should be 
an adequate number of higher officials charged with the duty of co-ordinating 
the work of the different teachers, keeping in touch with the work of the indi- 
vidual teachers so as to determine upon the advisability of promotions and 
transfers, collecting and organizing the statistics which are needed in order that 
the administration may keep in touch with what is being accomplished, and per- 
forming those functions which in any large business would be discharged by 
similar officials. The thoroughness and care with which all data required by the 
citizens’ committee and its subcommittees in their present investigation were 
prepared is itself an evidence of the efficiency of the administrative staff and its 
command of the details of the entire school system. 

Another common idea is that much of the increase in the annual expense of 
the public schools is due to the teaching of special subjects, including especially 
those which are sometimes referred to as “frills.” These special subjects were 
each made the province of one of the subcommittees, and the reports of these 
subcommittees agree in finding that the special subject covered by each of them 
is a highly advisable and necessary part of public-school education and that the 
cost thereof is but a very small part of the total amount expended for the main- 
tenance and operation of the public-school system. They call attention also to 
the important fact that any very substantial part of this cost would not be 
saved or avoided by discontinuing these special subjects altogether, for the plain 
reason that one teacher can effectively instruct only a limited number of pupils 
at one time and that therefore, if these subjects were abolished, teachers would 
still be needed to instruct the pupils during the same time which is now devoted 
to the teaching of these special subjects. 

The law makes it compulsory that all children shall attend school up to the 
age of fourteen, and, unless gainfully employed, until they are sixteen, and also 
provides that anyone under the age of twenty-one shall be entitled to instruction 
at the public schools. The law also requires that this instruction shall include 
teaching during a certain number of hours each week. It is obvious therefore 
that either the total discontinuance of, or the reduction of time given to, any 
of these special subjects would require that the pupils to whom they are now 
taught be instructed for an equal length of time by other teachers, and hence no 
considerable economy in expenditures would result from putting an end to any 
of these forms of instruction. 
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Neither have we found, as is sometimes supposed, that the instruction in 
those subjects which are usually regarded as the fundamental ones in a system 
of teaching has suffered to any extent by the time and attention given to the 
teaching of these special subjects. On the contrary we find that the addition of 
these subjects to the curriculums has not operated to prejudice the thoroughness 
of the teaching of those subjects which are commonly regarded as the more 
fundamental ones. 

One of the items which has been heavily cut by the department for the cur- 
rent year is that of the cost of supplies and maintenance. This cut is possible 
largely because of the fact that the number of books, supplies, etc., on hand en- 
abled such articles to be used for the current year, while spending less than usual 
for renewals. This however inevitably leads to a situation commonly called “de- 
ferred maintenance,” by which the amount required for the same purposes in 
succeeding years is increased by the extent to which expenditures for that pur- 
pose have been skimped or suspended during the previous year. 

This brings us down to the question of what has been the cause of the large 
increase in the annual cost of the administration and maintenance of the public 
schools in Baltimore City during the last ten years or more. In 1920 the total 
appropriation by the city for the maintenance and operation of the schools was 
$4,370,975, and in 1921, $5,736,695. This had increased in 1931 to $10,452,103, 
an amount which was cut in 1932 by $826,000 and for 1933 by $1,470,000, mak- 
ing the amount for the present year about what it was in 1927. This does not 
of course include the amount annually raised by taxes for debt service on that part 
of the city debt which was incurred for public-school buildings. While a large 
amount has been borrowed since 1920 for this purpose, it should be remembered 
what the condition of the public-school buildings was at the beginning of that 
period; and the total amount of existing city indebtedness which was incurred 
for schools is only about 14 per cent of the total funded debt of the city. 

This increase in expenditures was due mainly to two factors, namely, to the 
increase in the rate of compensation to teachers which was made near the be- 
ginning of the period in question and to the steady increase in the number of 
pupils in the schools, and especially the increase in those in the higher grades, 
where the cost of education is greater. 

For the last few years the increase in the number of students in the public 
schools has amounted to nearly three thousand a year. In the senior high schools 
the enrolment has almost doubled since 1921, and has trebled since that date 
in the junior high schools. 

It is of course impossible, both under the existing law and under the princi- 
ples on which public-school education is founded, to seek to accomplish any 
economy by limiting the number of pupils. Possibly some saving might be ef- 
fected by requiring students who fall below a certain standard of attainment in 
the higher schools to be transferred to some other branch of instruction. On the 
whole, however, the increased expense due to the increasing number of pupils 
cannot be controlled. 
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Neither can the situation be met by reducing the number of teachers. There 
is a limit to the size of the class which any teacher can efliciently instruct. Ordi- 
narily, the school administration has sought to hold to forty-four as such limit, 
and in the opinion of the committee this number is rather too high than too low. 
Increase in the number of students therefore necessarily requires a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of teachers by whom they are to be instructed. 

If therefore any substantial réduction in the school appropriation has to be 
made, it will necessarily fall mainly upon salaries. Prior to the cut of 10 per 
cent which was made for the current year, the salaries of the teaching force and 
other officials and employees of the board were lower in Baltimore City than 
in any other city of equal or greater size, and were among the lowest of those in 
any city in this country of even half the size. It is upon salaries however that 
any enforced reduction in appropriations must mainly fall, and the committee 
believe that such salaries are already as low as they should be if the efficiency of 
the schools is to be maintained at anything like its present level. 

And if a reduction should become necessary or inevitable owing to the im- 
possibility of the city’s raising adequate revenue to carry on the schools at the 
level to which they have been brought, then this committee suggests that any 
such action should be preceded by a general survey of all salaries and other 
expenditures in the different municipal departments, so that the school system 
will not be singled out for drastic reductions, when it is only one of the several 
departments of the city administration. ; 


The work of the citizens’ committee in Baltimore is of importance, 
not only to Baltimore, but to all the cities of the United States. 
Here is a concrete example of an intelligent method of dealing with 
the educational problems of a city. If representative citizens could 
be induced to canvass in detail the work of their school systems, 
no doubt they would be able in most instances to prevent the adop- 
tion of shortsighted policies based on a lack of understanding of the 
educational needs of the community. 


A COMPARISON OF THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PUPILS IN A 
“PROGRESSIVE” AND A “‘NON-PROGRESSIVE”’’ SCHOOL 


The following statement is quoted from the New York Sun. 


Children who attended the experimental “progressive” classes maintained 
until last year at Public School 41 in Greenwich Village did not do as well in the 
fundamental elementary-school subjects as did a comparable group of young- 
sters in an ordinary Manhattan school, it was announced by a committee of 
evaluators who had spent nearly a year examining the accomplishments of the 
children. The experimental classes did, however, excel in music. 

Popularly referred to as the Little Red School House, the experimental 
school was maintained by the Board of Education in co-operation with the 
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Public Education Association. It was under the direct supervision of Miss 
Elisabeth Irwin who, in addition to the usual public-school faculty, had several 
instructors provided by the Public Education Association or through volunteer 
help. Other advantages enjoyed by the Little Red School House over the tradi- 
tional city school included the use of a summer camp, smaller classes, and fre- 
quent excursions as a supplement to school work. 

The purpose of the experiment was to see whether informal grading and a 
program of education through “activities” could successfully be used in a city 
school system in place of the traditional systematic graded instruction. After 
examining all the data, the evaluation committee has concluded that “nothing 
was finally proved or disproved by the experimental classes.” 

How this finding is reconciled with the showing of the test scores is not ex- 
plained in the report. However, one of the three committee members explained 
to the Sun that what the committee meant was that due to limitations as to time 
and other elements at Public School 41, it would not be fair to pass final judg- 
ment. 

For one thing, the Public School 41 experiment was to have run for four years 
before an evaluation in the fundamental school subjects was made. Actually, 
it ran only three and one-half years. Another drawback was the fact, conceded 
by the evaluation committee, that the original teaching staff at Public School 41 
had not been trained in “progressive” methods. 

In making their evaluation, members of the committee examined the children 
in the fundamental school subjects through standard tests. They tried also to 
compare the two groups in such intangibles as personality. 

In the fundamental school subjects the scores attained by the children in 
several groups of achievement tests present their own testimony. These tests 
were given in the III B and the IV A grades, the latter being the highest grade 
in the Public School 41 experiment. The same tests were given to comparable 
groups of children at Public School 173, Manhattan, where the usual school 
methods had been followed and which was used as a “‘control’’ school for the 
experiment. 

The scores [given in the accompanying table] in the achievement tests (for 
Grade IV A of each school) show that the schools were on about a level in read- 
ing and language usage but that in the other fundamental subjects Public 
School 41 lagged behind Public School 173. The figures refer to the average 
individual score and to the grade score in each school. 

Both groups, it will be observed, were at or above the average score for their 
grades. This was to be expected, however, as the I.Q.’s of the two groups 
showed each to be above the average. 

In the field of music appreciation the “progressive”? methods of teaching 
were found to produce recognizable advantages. Both Miss Alice Coakley, 
special music teacher of the Board of Education, and Professor P. W. Dykema, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, were enthusiastic in reporting on the 
achievements of the experimental children in this respect. 
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In health education, arts, crafts, and similar activities not subject to exact 
measurement the report of the evaluators contents itself with a description of the 
course followed at Public School 41 without, however, devoting much space to 
comment. In personality, where again no objective measure could be used, 
both [groups] were found to be about equal. 

The evaluation committee consisted of Dr. Paul Klapper, dean of the City 
College School of Education, William Jansen, assistant director of research for 
the Board of Education, and Mrs. Ruth Schmuck, representing the Public 
Education Association. 


Pusiic Scoot 173 | Pustrc ScHOOL 41 
Average Grade Average Grade 
Score Score Score Score 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Intermediate 
Battery—Form A: 
16.1 | 4-7 11.8 4-4 
New Stanford Achievement Tests, Advanced 
Examination—Form V: 
61.1 | 4-8 55-4 4-4 
65.6 | 5-3 60.3 4-7 
69.3 | 6-0 61.7 4-9 
Arithmetic: 
Other tests: 
Gray’s Oral Reading Paragraphs.......... 124.5 | 6-1 89.8 4-1 


There should be more experimentation along the lines described 
in the preceding paragraphs. It is commonly maintained, of course, 
that in “progressive-education” methods there are inherent certain 
values which are not at present subject to precise quantitative 
measurement. Granted that this may be true, there still remain cer- 
tain measurable things which any elementary school should accom- 
plish. Whatever the intangible values of ‘“‘progressive education” 
may be, there should be no uncertainty as to the effectiveness of 
“progressive” schools in the teaching of such matters as reading, 
spelling, and arithmetic. 
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THE ELIMINATION OF ONE GRADE IN THE GEORGE PEABODY 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL 


The authorities of George Peabody College for Teachers have an- 
nounced a reorganization of their Demonstration School which ef- 
fects a reduction of the period of elementary-school, high-school, and 
junior-college instruction from fourteen to thirteen years. The fol- 
lowing quotation from the announcement of the college explains the 
reasons for taking this action. 


Following the trend in American education, the extension of the demonstra- 
tion unit will involve fundamental reorganization to effect economy of time and 
expense in the educative process. One phase of this program will be the elimi- 
nation of the equivalent of one grade from the present elementary- and high- 
school organization, thus accomplishing the work of the present Demonstration 
School in eleven years and adding two years of junior-college work. The fact 
that over one-half of the state and local school systems of the South are on an 
eleven-grade basis, and have been for many years, furnishes reason for Peabody 
to maintain a demonstration unit on this basis. The experiences of the school 
systems of Dallas, San Antonio, Houston, Birmingham, Kansas City, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and numerous others, have demonstrated that the eleven-grade or- 
ganization is justifiable in the interest of educational and financial economy. 
The annual reports of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for the past thirteen years show conclusively that graduates of eleven- 
grade systems succeed as well in college as graduates of twelve-grade systems. 

Through more effective and compact organization, the elimination of dupli- 
cation and overlapping of work in courses, it is possible, without loss of thor- 
oughness, to accomplish in thirteen years the work formerly requiring fourteen 
years. Thus students can be prepared to enter the junior year in college one 
year earlier. 
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A PERSONALITY RATING FORM FOR 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS 


EULA S. WILLIAMS: 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago 


The function of the school is the guidance of children in the devel- 
opment of habits and attitudes leading to the socially adjusted per- 
sonality. It therefore becomes the chief task and obligation of edu- 
cators to determine what these attitudes and habits are and, having 
determined them, to manipulate the whole learning situation in such 
a way that their development shall be brought about. An analysis 
of the outcomes of education in terms of the essential adjustments 
which must be made in the process of developing the wholesome per- 
sonality is the first step that should be taken toward the realization 
of the goal. 

The term “personality” serves to include a number of varieties of 
traits other than the purely intellectual and to cover the activity of 
the pupil in the various situations of the school. In the literature 
pertaining to personality and character the extent to which various 
traits are generalized has received much attention. Many writers 
argue that traits, such as honesty and industry, are abstractions 
which do not exist as habits and that, since the traits vary from one 
situation to another, they cannot be measured nor rated. The 
studies concerned with the measurement of certain behavior tenden- 
cies have pointed to the general conclusion that the characteristics 
of a child’s behavior are closely tied up with the situation which calls 
it forth and cannot, therefore, be made the basis of generalization 
about what would happen under other circumstances. 

Closely related to this question of the generalization of traits of 
behavior is that of the reliabilities of ratings. A survey of the litera- 
ture on ratings of personality or character traits shows that the 
reliabilities of the ratings have been variable and often very low, 
the average reliability coefficient being approximately .55. The fol- 
lowing factors enter into the reliability of the ratings of two judges: 

* Deceased since the preparation of this article. 
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the skill of the observer; his attitude toward, and interest in, the 
rating; the sampling of the situations; the number of observations 
made; and the nature of the blank used for the recording of the 
observations. Although reliabilities of ratings of personality traits 
have been found to be low, schools continue to use some type of 
rating sheet for records in order to give to parents and succeeding 
teachers information concerning the various traits of individual 
children. 

For a number of years teachers in the University Elementary 
School of the University of Chicago wrote personality reports of the . 
essay type for the pupils in their classes. These reports were pre- 
pared according to the plan of the persons who wrote them, each 
teacher selecting and emphasizing those phases of child behavior 
which he thought were significant. 

With a view to ascertaining the value of this type of report in the 
study of the growth of children in social behavior, the writer read 
carefully the various teachers’ reports for many pupils who had at- 
tended the University Elementary School for a period of years. As 
the reading progressed, -it became apparent that different teachers 
stressed varied phases of behavior for the same pupils. Hence, the 
first problem attacked was to determine, from a careful analysis of 
more than a thousand reports for a group of children who had at- 
tended this school for a number of years, beginning with the kinder- 
garten or Grade I, the frequency with which various traits were 
mentioned by the teachers. This problem was studied also with a 
view to finding out the differences in the reports submitted by the 
primary teachers in comparison with those written by the teachers 
of the intermediate grades and special subjects with respect to the 
frequency of mention of (1) separate traits and (2) positive or de- 
sirable, and negative or undesirable, phases of these traits. The re- 
liability of the several reports written for individual pupils during 
the same year of schooling was also considered. 

In the study of frequency of mention of various traits by all 
teachers combined, as well as by the two groups taken separately, 
the investigator read reports written by 23 teachers for 204 pupils 
who had been in attendance at the University Elementary School 
during four to six years, the majority of the group having attended 
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the school for six years. Of the twenty-three teachers, seven taught 
the primary grades and sixteen the intermediate grades and special 
subjects. 

The question concerning the reliability of this form of report led 
to an intensive analysis of 504 personnel reports of the 72 pupils in 
the two fourth-grade sections for the year 1929-30. Reports which 
covered a period of from one to five years and which were written 
for individual pupils by four to ten teachers, with an average of 
seven teachers for each child, were studied with a view to finding the 
extent of agreement expressed by the various teachers for children 
during the same school year. 

When many of the reports had been read, a list of personality 
traits or characteristics which seemed to include the many terms 
used in describing the children was formulated. These traits were 
then grouped into two general classifications, namely, positive or 
desirable traits and negative or undesirable traits. This classifica- 
tion of terms was made arbitrarily, since individual interpretations 
of words naming general traits vary. A survey of the literature of 
educational psychology reveals many conflicts between authorities 
concerning the meaning of these and similar terms in general use. 
The list of thirty-three traits used in the tabulation of characteris- 
tics, ranked from high to low in the order of their frequency of men- 
tion by all teachers combined, is found in Table I. 

No significant variations (as much as three points) exist in the ranks 
given fourteen of the thirty-three traits listed by the primary-grade 
teachers and the teachers of intermediate grades and special sub- 
jects. These traits are as follows: interest, rate of thinking, inde- 
pendence, attention, self-control or poise, initiative or originality, 
rate of work, courtesy, happiness, attractiveness, clearness of think- 
ing, honesty, seriousness of purpose, and promptness. For the fol- 
lowing eight traits the variations in rank are slight—from three to 
five points, inclusive: adjustment to group; neatness; persistence; 
learning ability; quiet, noisy, or talkative behavior; assertiveness; 
tactfulness; and acceptance of criticism. Thus for twenty-two of the 
thirty-three traits there is little difference in the rank order of fre- 
quency of mention by the two groups of teachers. 

A difference of from six to ten points in the rank order of fre- 
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quency of mention appears for the following six traits: sense of 
responsibility, industry, mental activity, health, aggressiveness, and 
consideration for others. The five traits for which there is a differ- 


TABLE I 
PERSONALITY TRAITS RANKED ACCORDING TO THEIR FREQUENCY 
OF MENTION IN REPORTS ON PUPILS MADE 
BY TWO GROUPS OF TEACHERS 


Inter- 
Primary- | mediate- 
Grade Grade 
and 
Subject 
Teachers 


Interest 

Rate of thinking 
Sense of responsibility 
Adjustment to group 
Industry 
Independence 

Mental activity 


DON 


Attention 

Co-operation or obedience 

Aggressiveness 

Learning ability 

Self-control or poise 

Quiet, noisy, or talkative behavior 
Initiative or originality 

Consideration for others 


Attractiveness 
Clearness of thinking 


Acceptance of criticism 
Seriousness of purpose 
31.5 


ence of more than ten points in rank order for the two groups of 
teachers are accuracy, co-operation or obedience, study habits, 
muscular co-ordination, and background of information. For eleven 
traits the rank. order of the frequency of mention by the primary- 


All 
Trait Teach- 
ers 
12 14 $2.5 
13 7 20 
14 10 17 
35.5 25 fe) 
15.5 13 16 
17.5 | 15 15 ee. 
17.5 175 14 
19 19 18 eee 
20 28.5 19 We 
. 
Muscular co-ordination.................] 25 16 32 nee 
Background of information..............] 28.5 20 33 
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grade and intermediate-grade teachers varies from five to sixteen 
points. 

It should be noted that the kindergarten teachers of this school 
have for a number of years used a “Chart for Recording Individual 
Interests and Progress” as a guide in making their reports of chil- 
dren. This chart contains the following traits, which are also includ- 
ed in the list formulated in this study: co-ordination (muscular con- 
trol), health, self-control (emotional stability), initiative, sense of 
responsibility, co-operation (social progress in the development of 
primary social adaptations), obedience, and industry (application— 
conscientious and industrious). The inference might be drawn that 
the inclusion of these eight traits in the kindergarten chart would 
contribute slightly to an increase in the frequency of mention of the 
same traits in the reports of the primary-grade teachers in compari- 
son with those of the intermediate-grade group, since the classifica- 
tion “primary grades” includes the kindergarten teacher and the six 
teachers of the first three grades. Moreover, the fact that the kinder- 
garten teacher who wrote the reports for these children also con- 
structed the chart to which reference has been made justifies the 
assumption that she considered these traits among those most sig- 
nificant in the development of the child. 

It is apparent from an analysis of the variation in the rank order 
of these several traits that teachers of the primary grades men- 
tioned the social traits more frequently than did the intermediate- 
grade teachers, while the teachers of the latter grades stressed the 
intellectual traits of children to a greater extent than did the pri- 
mary-grade teachers. 

A comparison which was made of the frequencies of mention of 
positive or desirable and negative or undesirable traits of children 
showed that all teachers taken together gave somewhat more fre- 
quent mention to the negative traits of children than to the positive 
traits. Primary teachers, however, more frequently mentioned the 
positive than the negative traits, whereas the intermediate-grade 
and special teachers more often mentioned the negative than the 
positive traits. Positive traits were mentioned for all the pupils 
1,969 times, with a mean frequency of mention per teacher of 85.6. 
Negative traits were mentioned 2,056 times for the same pupils, 
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with a mean frequency of mention per teacher of 89.4. Thus, the 
negative traits were mentioned, on the average, by all teachers of the 
study 3.8 times more than were the positive traits. The primary- 
grade teachers mentioned positive traits an average of 95.86 times 
as contrasted with an average of 72.43 for negative traits, a differ- 
ence of 23.43 in favor of positive traits. The intermediate-grade and 
special teachers mentioned positive traits an average of 81.13 times, 
while the average for the negative traits was 96.81, a difference of 
15.68 in favor of the negative traits. 

In his investigation of children’s behavior’ Wickman reported 
that an inclusive inventory of the entire range of conduct disorders 
recognized by parents and teachers could be obtained only by com- 
bining the judgments of the entire group of teachers, since the re- 
ports submitted by individuals revealed highly specialized responses. 
A perusal of the lists of personality traits prepared by the teachers 
in Wickman’s study shows that they were limited almost entirely to 
the undesirable actions of children and omitted mention of desirable 
things which children fail to do. Few items describing child prob- 
lems which are indicative of social and emotional adjustments but 
which are not directly disturbing to school routine were included in 
teachers’ first reports. The list of significant items submitted by a 
group of psychiatrists, on the other hand, stressed such personal 
problems as shyness, sensitiveness, unsocialness, and unhappiness, 
rather than those traits most frequently enumerated by the teach- 
ers. Furthermore, the manner in which teachers had evaluated the 
problems of child behavior indicated the emphasis placed on intel- 
lectual acquisitions rather than on those other factors in the child’s 
social adjustment which play a particularly important part in con- 
duct. After they had their attention called to these personal prob- 
lems of children, however, teachers were able to identify them in a 
large percentage of pupils for whom they had not previously report- 
ed these traits. 

Parallel with the results of Wickman’s study, the data of the pres- 
ent investigation indicate that intellectual traits occupy a place in 
the group receiving highest rank by all teachers. Problems which 


tE. K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1928. 
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indicate emotional maladjustment or neurotic tendencies were not 
mentioned so frequently as were the forms of overt, actively trouble- 
some behavior, possibly because the latter are more objectively ob- 
servable. 

The reports of children’s behavior, when made by different teach- 
ers, each of whom mentioned those traits which he considered most 
significant in the life of the child, were not directly comparable, 
because (as Wickman also discovered) many teachers omitted cer- 
tain items of child behavior which are symptomatic of educational, 
social, or emotional maladjustment. 

An analysis of the data obtained from the second set of reports, 
which covered the period of from one to five years for the seventy-two 
pupils in the two sections of Grade IV, indicates that teachers more 
frequently expressed agreement on negative than on positive traits 
for these children. A summary of the data, however, reveals little 
agreement on all traits for individual pupils. An estimate of the 
reliability of reports of individual judgments is practically impossi- 
ble for the reason that adequate interpretation cannot be made of 
data characterized by the frequent omission of significant traits of 
children. Although this type of report may give to the principal and 
the parent a general notion of a child’s reactions to his several teach- 
ers and to the school situations, it is of little value in the study of 
growth in personality, since the same traits are seldom mentioned 
by any two teachers. 

A consideration of the unreliability of the data obtained from 
these reports written in essay form led to the formulation of plans 
for a further investigation to proceed according to the method of 
directed observation. It was decided that the attention of all teach- 
ers should be directed to those phases of the child’s behavior which 
appear to be significant in his social, emotional, and educational ad- 
justment. Records of these observations would not only afford a 
more comprehensive picture of the child for the purpose of diagnosis 
than had the former reports but would also provide data for future 
studies of child development. 

The first step in directing the observation of child behavior was 
the selection of the items to be observed. The critical examination 
and evaluation of the traits mentioned by teachers in the essay type 
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of personality reports was followed by a survey and an analysis of 
the literature on personality and character. A compilation was then 
made of traits and behavior items appearing in the various inven- 
tories, check lists, rating sheets, and scales for the measurement of 
personality and habits of conduct. 

Members of the Department of Education were consulted with 
reference to the significance of certain behavior items in the adjust- 
ment of children. Teachers of the University Elementary School met 
to discuss whether they could observe and mark various phases of 
conduct. Certain items for the tentative check list were then select- 
ed arbitrarily. 

After selections had been made, the next step was to determine the 
definition of the items. One of the most potent factors in the unre- 
liability of ratings is ambiguity in meaning of the terms used to 
describe traits to be observed. While it may be possible to rate a 
general trait, Furfey’ has shown that ratings of the analyzed com- 
ponents of a general “‘trait’’ become more reliable when the trait is 
broken into a number of specific factors. The inadequacy of the 
ethical trait has been demonstrated sufficiently to justify the con- 
clusion that, if the ratings‘are to be reliable, definitions of items 
should be in terms of what a person does. The first step in the diag- 
nosis of conduct is that of discovery; therefore, the initial emphasis 
should be on description rather than on interpretation or judgment. 

To describe behavior, however, without at the same time inter- 
preting it is difficult. Nevertheless, the description should precede 
the interpretation. If teachers can be directed in making precise and 
accurate observations of children’s habits before making their inter- 
preiations, judgments of conduct may be made with less possibility 
of error. Judgments should therefore be based on careful observa- 
tions of children’s reactions to their environment in so far as these 
reactions are symptomatic of their deeper-lying needs. It is true 
also that one cannot rely merely on the behaviorists’ method of diag- 
nosing and interpreting behavior, but this method is valuable as a 
first step in the diagnosis. Each item included in the list was there- 
fore defined in terms of child behavior in order that the process of 


t Paul Hanly Furfey, “An Improved Rating Scale Technique,” Journal of Education- 
al Psychology, XVII (January, 1926), 45-48. 
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recording observations might not require teachers to make their own 
interpretations. 

When the various items of behavior had been selected and defined, 
those which seemed to be somewhat related in the thinking of teach- 
ers were grouped together under an arbitrarily chosen general classi- 
fication, such as “attentiveness.” The grouping served only as a 
means of organizing the specific items and was not intended to affect 
the interpretation, since the teacher was directed not to the rating 
of the child in the general traits but rather to the marking of the 
specific items of behavior listed under these headings or classifica- 
tions. All mental traits were grouped together, as were also the social 
and the emotional traits or characteristics. 

Following the selection, definition, and grouping of the items to be 
observed, the question concerning the method of recording the ob- 
servations arose. To know that a child has made a certain response 
to a situation is not sufficient; it is also essential to know how often 
this type of response has been made in his various activities. For this 
reason, the method chosen was to record the frequency of the occur- 
rence of a given response over the period of observation. With the 
exception-of a few items on which the child’s behavior was to be 
compared with that of the average child of his age group, all mark- 
ings were to be made in terms of the frequency of occurrence of the 
response. 

When the method of recording the observations had been chosen, 
it was necessary to determine the number of divisions or class inter- 
vals to be assigned for the marking. Following a preliminary trial 
of a check list in which only three class intervals were used, it was 
decided that the revised sheet would include for experimental pur- 
poses the following five class intervals: “never,” “rarely,” “occa- 
sionally,” ‘frequently,’ and “consistently.” Each of these terms 
was arbitrarily defined on the introductory page of the report blank. 
For a very few items teachers were asked to mark in two intervals 
only, these being designated by the terms “yes” and “no,” which 
were to be interpreted as meaning “‘as a rule” and “not as a rule,” 
respectively. For two groups of items pertaining to muscular co- 
ordination and posture, marks were to be assigned in terms of the 
behavior of the average child of the age group. 
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Although any check list or rating sheet may serve as a guide to the 
observation of child behavior and offer an objective scheme of re- 
cording responses, it is nevertheless likely to conceal the unique 
structure of the pattern of an individual’s behavior. For this reason, 
provision was made in this report for a written summary at the 
close. Any unusual behavior of the child could also be mentioned in 
this summary. While such information will of necessity be charac- 
terized by greater subjectivity than that which precedes it, the 
teacher’s general impression of the child as he reacts to the school 
situation may be most helpful in the diagnosis of conduct. 

A preliminary study of the reports submitted for all children in the 
University Elementary School during the year 1930-31 led to a revi- 
sion of the first report blank prepared. Those responses which teach- 
ers found themselves unable to observe and those the meaning of 
which they found to be vague were either omitted or changed in the 
revision. The latest report blank, which is still in tentative form dur- 
ing the process of experimentation, follows. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Tue UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


REPORT OF PROGRESS IN PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 1932-33 
Copyright, 1933, by the University of Chicago : 


Name.......... Grades :...... 
Date of birth aaa... 
Subject taught Section.......... 


In the following list only those items have been included which may be ob- 
served in the schoolroom and on the playground. 

Directions to teachers.—Check only the items for which you believe you have 
sufficient evidence. State your criticism of any item at the bottom of the page. 

In marking items under headings A to X .... interpret terms as follows: 
“never,” at no time or so seldom as to be negligible; “rarely,” seldom, not often, 
infrequently ; “occasionally,” sometimes but not habitually; “frequently,” often 
but not quite habitually; ‘‘consistently,” almost invariably, habitually. 

In marking items under Y and Z. . . . consider the child’s position in a nor- 
mal group of children of his own age and interpret ratings as follows: “Low,” 
among the poorest; “fairly low,” between the poorest and the average; “‘aver- 
age,” near the middle of the group; “fairly high,” between the average and the 
best; “high,”’ among the best. 

In Items I-IV interpret the word Yes, “‘as a rule”; the word No, “not as a 
rule.” 
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First Semester* 


. Attentiveness: 
1. Attends to directions 
2. Disregards slight distractions 
3. Listens in an audience situation 
4. Adheres to the point of discussion 
. Mental alertness: 
1. Is wide awake, interested 
2. Responds readily to questions 
3. Engages in class discussion 
. Intellectual curiosity: 
1. Does voluntary reading for the purpose of 
gaining information 
2. Asks questions 
3. Examines new materials 
4. Performs experiments voluntarily 
. Originality (expressed imagination): 
. In composition 


. In rhythms 
. In games or play 
E. Foresight: 
1. Has materials ready for work 
Industry: 
1. Works on assigned task without wasting 
time 


I 
2. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 

8 


. Persistence: 
1. Completes tasks without having to be 
urged to do so 
. Accuracy: 
1. Is accurate in work 
Carefulness: 
1. Prepares all work with care 
Neatness: 
1. Is neat in work 


Promptness: 

1. Is on time and ready to work 
2. Hands in work on time 

3. Keeps appointments 

4. Shifts readily from an activity 


* Five columns with the headings shown here under “First Semester’’ are also included on the rating 
sheet under a heading “Second Semester.” 
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. Orderlin 
1. Keeps sak and locker in order 
2. Puts materials in proper place 
3. Hangs up clothing 
4. Helps to keep room neat 
. Initiative (action independent of the group): 
1. Sees thing to be done and d 
2. Does more than minimum amount of work 
3. Brings in illustrative materials 
. Independence: 
1. Gets necessary materials for himself 
2. Dresses for special periods unaided 
3. Cares for bodily needs 
4. Uses familiar sources 
5. Corrects his own work as far as he can... 
. Leadership: 
1. Isa of the group 
2. Carries through a plan for the group 
. Self-assertion: 
1. Stands up for recognition of his rights... . 
2. Shows i i 
3. States his opinion with conviction 
4. Is free from evident timidity or shyness. . 
. Disposition to face reality: 
1. Faces the issue 
2. Accepts frustration constructively 
3. Accepts just criticism 1 
Response to 
1. Obeys rules made by group or others with- 
out question or delay 
. Courtesy and voladiandine for others: 
1. Knows and uses social conventions 
2. Refrains from disturbing others 
3. Waits his turn 
. Co-operation: 
1. Enters into group activities voluntarily. . 
2. Does his share in group activities 
3. Plays and works with others ea 
4. Assumes his part in maintaining order. . 
. Sociability: 
1. Is ok. to make friendly approaches... . 
2. Is accepted — the general group 
3. Associates with children of both sexes 
to be self-conscious. . 
. Respect for ar, ep 
1. Is careful of his own property 
2. Is careful of school property 
3. Refrains from taking others’ property (re- 
turns articles found or borrowed) 
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First SEMESTER 


Fre- 


Rarely 


. Emotional balance: 
. Appears calm 
. Exhibits poise 
. Is stimulated by competition 
. Appears good natured or happy 
. Refrains from making excuses for himself 
If not, what excuses does he offer? 
. Shows any of tendencies listed below: 
) Exhibiting temper tantrums 
Fighting in line 
Crying in baffling situations 
Talking excessively 
Being depressed 
Being fearful 
If so, of what? 
Whining or fretting 
If so, when? 
Teasing or bullying 
When and whom? 
Disturbing others 
If so, how? 
Arguing with others 
Quarreling with others 
Being over-stimulated by competition 
Playing alone 
7. Shows any of so-called “nervous habits 
listed below: 
a) Sucking thumbs 
6) Biting nails 
c) Tics (twitching of face, eyes, etc.).... 
d) Enuresis 
e) Nose-picking 
f) Lip-biting 
g) Head-scratching 
h) Fainting spells 
i) Fleeting attention 


3. In control of body movements 
4. In construction work 
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As a Rule 


Purim SHows— 


difficulties: 
1. Has speech defect (lisping, stuttering, stam- 


. Faults in speech (inaccurate enunciation, 


Desc 
defects: 
Name below any that are evident 


é — this child proved to be a behavior prob- 
em? 
If so, tell in what respect, give your method of 
treatment, and the success or improvement 
noted: 
First semester 


. Handedness (if ambidextrous, check both col- 
umns): 
1. In writing 


. Have attempts been made to change the 
child from the use of the left hand to that 
of the right? 

If so, when, by whom, and with what suc- 
cess? 


Additional information: general estimate of pu- 
pil’s ability, speed of learning, attitude, achieve- 
ment, or improvement thus far: 

First semester 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION HAVE A PLACE 


FRED ENGELHARDT 
University of Minnesota 


Complete centralization of responsibility for municipal affairs in 
the hands of the mayor or one central body followed an evolutionary 
process that had its beginning in complete decentralization of the 
municipal services. Studies of these changes led students of political 
science to advocate the theory that all the tax-supported local serv- 
ices in cities could be administered more efficiently, effectively, and 
economically by doing away with all local lay boards of control. In 
many treatises on political science, boards of education are included 
among the so-called “antiquated left-overs” of an earlier period in 
governmental evolution. For a number of years the New York State 
Conference of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials has advocated 
legislation that would abolish city school boards and make the su- 
perintendent of schools in each city directly responsible to the 
mayor’s office. 

It is not necessary to present here the arguments that have led 
educators in the past to take a definite stand against the principle 
advocated by those who would abolish the boards of education or 
against those who hold to the theory that the schools should be made 
a branch of city government. In one or two cities in the United 
States there are no school boards, and these situations have con- 
tributed nothing, either in the way of efficiency or in the matter of 
economy, to show that school men have erred in their contention 
that the farther removed the school control can be from the city 
management, the safer will be local public education. 

In a recent article, “The Place of the Board of Education,” this 
issue is raised for the first time by an outstanding educator. This 
statement presents no new evidence or facts, nor is a new theory 
expounded, the author concluding that “the appointment of the 
expert superintendent may safely be left to the mayor’’ and, in 

Charles H. Judd, ‘‘The Place of the Board of Education,” Elementary School 
Journal, XXXTII (March, 1933), 501. 
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another place, that ‘we could very advantageously dispense with 
boards of education.’* Although the first statement refers specifi- 
cally to Chicago, the reader is led to believe that the author thinks 
the plan should be applied to all cities. 

It is believed that a summary of the published expressions of 
school executives on this problem would bring forth an overwhelm- 
ing “no” to the proposal. If the educational literature in the field 
supplies any evidence, then there has been little change in sentiment 
among those responsible for public schools since Frasier’s study 
made in 1921,” in which it was found that school officials cherished 
the good fortune which completely freed them from municipal con- 
trol. There are those who would hold that school men are motivated 
by self-interest when they insist that the schools be separated as 
completely as possible from city jurisdiction. It may also be held 
that educators are poor judges of the advantages which may accrue 
when the schools are made merely another department of the city 
government. It seems hardly necessary to state that the experience 
in the whole country for over a half-century accumulatively indi- 
cates that any control of schools by mayors or other city officials 
tends to be detrimental to education and not necessarily conducive 
to greater economy.’ 

Since public opinion has had no influence on the mayors when 
school-board members were to be chosen, are there any grounds on 
which one may assume that mayors of the type elected in Chicago 
would be swayed by public opinion to select qualified superintend- 
ents? Would any mayor of recent years in Chicago have missed the 
political advantage which would have been gained through the direct 
appointment of the superintendent? 

In the plan proposed would the business manager of the schools 
likewise be selected by the mayor? Would the school attorney be 
continued or would the city attorney frame the school law for legis- 

t “Points of View Presented,” The Citizens Conference on ihe Crisis in Education: 
Report of the Agenda Committee, p. 22. Washington: American Council on Education, 
1933: 

2 George W. Frasier, The Control of City School Government. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1922. 

3 “The City Manager Plan and School Administration,” Editorial in American School 
Board Journal, LXIII (September, 1926), 68. 
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lative action and then interpret the law when difficulties arose be- 
tween the superintendent and the mayor? Conditions are almost 
intolerable in Chicago schools as things now stand, with the school 
attorney an independent executive—author of school law and inter- 
preter of school law. In the plan proposed where would the econ- 
omies be effected? Who would have courage to root out the 
“racket” in the operation, maintenance, and construction of school 
buildings? What chance would an appointed superintendent have 
in Chicago in opposition to the mayor and his henchmen? Who 
would guarantee that the educational affairs would not follow a 
path similar to that on which the business affairs of the city have 
been sliding for these many years? Could it not be possible that the 
school board in Chicago, through the few honorable men and women 
holding office, has helped the superintendent and his associates in 
protecting the schocls from complete political control? Could it not 
be possible that, if recent mayors had had the appointive power, the 
public schools would have been more shamefully mismanaged than 
they have been under the present system? 

A number of years ago students of educational administration 
believed that in large cities the schools would best be served by al- 
lowing the mayors to select the school-board memvers. It was then 
held that public opinion would force the mayors to choose outstand- 
ing men and women for this most important public duty. The evi- 
dence on record is disappointing. If mayors are unable to select with 
discretion and discrimination those who are to serve as school-board 
members, how can one expect them to choose well when the super- 
intendent is to be employed? 

Students of municipal government who advocate the centralized 
control of schools and other tax-supported services have been reluc- 
tant to admit that public education is a distinctive state function 
performed locally by a method entirely different from the method in 
which other public services are rendered. It seems quite contradic- 
tory to hold, on the one hand, that education is a state function and 
to be willing to admit, on the other, that the only solution of school 
problems is to intrust the schools to the local political winds which 
elect the mayor. 

One must not overlook the fact that state responsibility for public 
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education has evolved rather slowly. Indeed, the tardy recognition 
on the part of the states of their responsibilities for public education, 
as expressed in their constitutions, made it possible for progressive 
and rapidly growing cities to secure special charters with broad pow- 
ers, including specified authority over the local schools. That these 
delegations of authority were mistakes was realized too late, and now 
the mistakes are corrected with great difficulty. These mistakes, 
when made in certain states, were soon copied by other states, since 
there did not exist in earlier days a leadership fully appreciating the 
ultimate consequences of the special city charters and the evils that 
were to result from giving city officials responsibility over the 
schools. 

The issues involved in the administration of schools in large cities 
are most baffling indeed. It is only a defeatist philosophy which 
would warrant the theory that steps in the direction of a solution of 
the problem would be made by pushing the schools more deeply into 
the municipal mess. It is difficult to understand how greater econ- 
omy could be fostered by having no school board and by having the 
mayor or city manager select the superintendent. If politics are bad 
in the city and if the city as a whole is extravagantly managed, how 
could a professionally qualified superintendent resist the city-hall 
pressure for patronage or the pressures that would lead to anything 
but economy? If a city manager interested in economy brings pres- 
sure on the appointed superintendent, how is the latter to resist al- 
though as a professional leader he recognizes the consequences of the 
proposal on the schools? No doubt the answer is, “Appeal to the 
people.” Where would such an appeal be accepted today, and what 
chance would the superintendent have? Conditions are bad enough 
with the school board standing as a buffer between the public and the 
superintendent, between the city hall and the professional executive 
in charge of the schools. It may be contended that laws protecting 
the superintendent from such pressures could be iramed. Why are 
we unable to secure such legislation under the present order? 

If there is any hope of solving the school problem in large cities 
and if public education is to continue as a state function, then the 
way out would be in a direction that will more and more completely 
free the public schools from city-government control. We have yet 
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to try in these large cities the plan of electing the school board on a 
date when the atmosphere is free from national, state, and local 
civil issues. This possibility has been discussed again and again and 
fails only if democracy is a failure. 

There is a place for the legislative board in the management of any 
enterprise the operation of which requires highly qualified profes- 
sional.leadership and direction. This fact is recognized in private 
enterprises of all kinds—even in the management of universities. 
It would appear, at least in the present stage of de:nocratic society, 
to be poor judgment to assume that even a private enterprise can be 
operated effectively by having the chief executive directly responsible 
to the stockholders. The board serves as a balance wheel, as a buffer, 
and as a non-professional body to test out the practicability of the 
program advocated by the professional executive and his staff. 
Under this plan of management, one will grant, many failures and suc- 
cesses have been recorded. Frequently the failures have been due to 
the errors, incompetence, and unscrupulousness of the executive; 
often the failures must be charged against the board of directors. As 
the relation between the board and the executive becomes more 
clearly defined, as the training and the competence of the executive 
reach higher levels, and as the ethical standards of management im- 
prove, serious blunders become less frequent and the fundamental 
principles of organization have a chance to prove their worth. 

In public education the functions of the school board have been 
slowly evolving. Rapid changes have been made in recent years 
since superintendents have become better qualified to perform the 
executive tasks of their office. For obvious reasons, the proper rela- 
tion between the board and the executive has not evolved as rapidly 
in public enterprises as in private enterprises. Yet some persons 
hold that, if it were possible to modify the school law at the present 
time, our knowledge is adequate to set up a legal organization in 
which the school board and the executive could work together in such 
a way as to correct most of the limitations of the present organization. 

It is a mistake to assume that a superintendent of schools directly 
responsible to the people or to the mayor could happily and freely 
perform his tasks. Superintendents err, and frequently school boards 
have acted as buffers to protect the schools from the errors made or 
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to protect the superintendent from the consequences of his early 
blunders, which he may have made through lack of experience and 
professional competence. It is a great help for the superintendent to 
have a lay group of citizens, crude as the body may be, to test out 
the educational program. devised by his associates and approved by 
him before he is ready to launch it in the community. 

To hold that the mayor should select the superintendent of schools 
would be a long step in establishing the principle that governors 
should select the state commissioners of education, state superin- 
tendents of schools, the presidents of state universities, and the 
heads of other state educational and social institutions. In some 
states the governor chooses the superintendent of public instruction, 
but these states have tried again and again to place a state board of 
education between the governor and the state’s educational leader.’ 

It will be agreed that governmental organization cannot remain 
static and that modifications in the plans of managing schools, as 
well as in the operation of civil and state affairs, must be such as will 
produce in the future public services more efficient and consistent 
with funds available. If schools are “intrinsically state institu- 
tions” and if “education in its very nature is not a municipal func- 
tion,” it is difficult to understand how an improved organization 
and administration of schools can be contemplated by placing the 
schools more completely under the domination of the city govern- 
ment. How can one expect to formulate and pass legislation that 
would, on the one hand, give the mayor power of selection and, on the 
other, assure to the superintendent complete responsibility for the 
administration of the schools? How can law free the superintendent 
of schools from the person who appoints him to office or from the 
municipal body that has the final approval of the budget? There is 
now sufficient precedent in the history of city government and 
schools to indicate the undesirable outcomes of a situation in which 
the superintendent of schools is directly responsible to the mayor. 

1 During recent legislative sessions it has been fortunate indeed that the governors 
in some states have not had the power to appoint the state commissioners of education 
or the presidents of the state educational institutions. 


2 “Should Boards of Education Be Abolished?” Editorial in Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XX XIII (March, 1933), 482. 
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TESTING READING 


EDWARD WILLIAM DOLCH 
University of Illinois 


Many tests in school subjects are designed to suit the needs of the 
supervising officer. He wishes to know what results his organization 
is securing, and he therefore favors a test which describes achieve- 
ment in terms of grades. Other tests are designed to suit the pur- 
poses of the psychologist. His desire is to dissect the skills and the 
kinds of knowledge taught in the schools, and he develops tests to 
serve his purpose. True, he does much of his work in the laboratory, 
but he then evolves from his laboratory work tests for use in the 
schoolroom. Many tests made from these two points of view are now 
available, but somehow these tests have not revolutionized school 
work as it was imagined they would. The general test devised for the 
supervisor tends to allow teachers of high-scoring classes to become 
complacent, while teachers of low-scoring classes are driven to do 
still more strenuously yet blindly exactly the kind of thing that they 
have been doing. Many of the carefully devised tests of the psy- 
chologist seem to the teacher rather “impractical”; that is, they do 
not seem to fit into the possibilities of classroom work as it must be 
carried on in the average school. 

If testing is to function in the schools as it should, tests construct- 
ed rather definitely from the teacher’s point of view are needed. 
These tests will differ from many of the present tests in a number of 
respects. For one thing, they will differ in price. Present tests are 
put out in forms which are too expensive, pay royalties which are 
too high, and are distributed by methods which are too costly to 
make it possible for teachers to use tests freely. The teachers are 
forced to produce test material of their own by means of the mimeo- 
graph or the hectograph. The cost of tests made for teachers will 
have to be almost as low as the cost of these home-made tests. Tests 
will have to be produced in such quantity and distributed in such 
volume that they can be priced at not much more than the cost of 
the paper on which they are printed (and it can be very cheap paper). 
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Other characteristics of tests made for teachers are more impor- 
tant than cost. The chief of these are indicated in the statement 
that a test must test (1) some specific thing (2) which can be taught and 
(3) which should be taught (4) in a particular grade. That is, the test 
made for the teacher must show the child’s standing in some particu- 
lar knowledge or skill; the teacher must be able to teach that particu- 
lar knowledge or skill; and the particular knowledge or skill must 
be a legitimate part of the educational program at a certain grade 
level. In contrast, (1) many present tests measure indefinite com- 
binations of knowledges or skills. (2) Some test abilities that cannot 
be taught. These tests are nevertheless useful at times, as in the 
case of intelligence tests, when the abilities aid or hinder learning. 
(3) Many present tests measure skills which are not proper teaching 
objectives. (4) Finally, present tests usually cover a wide range of 
grades, and the result is that the individual teacher can secure little 
help from the small section of such a test really suited to her own 
group of children. 

Let us now apply these principles to the teaching of reading. Is 
the teacher of reading actually aided in her work by the tests of 
reading now available? Are the present tests teacher-tests according 
to the requirements just laid down? To answer these questions, let 
us ascertain the specific things which the teacher of reading can and 
ought to teach in certain grades and then determine whether tests 
are available which measure exactly those things in a way that will 
help teaching. One by one, specific purposes of the teacher of read- 
ing will be discussed. 

1. The teacher can teach meanings of words. From the start the 
child must know the meanings of the words before he can read them. 
In Grade I progress is so slow that the teacher can teach the meanings 
of any unfamiliar words encountered. Likewise, the primary reading 
books are so carefully made that words of unfamiliar meanings do 
not often appear. As soon as independent reading is possible, the 
vocabulary broadens immensely. The child takes up books from the 
reading table. He attempts to read the newspaper. He tries to read 
magazines. At once the child with a small vocabulary is handi- 
capped. He pronounces, but there is no meaning. He does not find 
any interest in the reading. He develops an antagonism toward the 
meaningless process. 
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Meanings of words can be taught and are taught constantly in 
school. Which words need teaching, and which children need to be 
taught these words? Here is the field of the graded vocabulary test. 
At present there is no adequate test in this field for the elementary 
school. Even in the case of a test giving a hundred items, the chil- 
dren of any particular grade will find the greater part of the test en- 
tirely too easy or entirely too difficult for them. Therefore, existing 
tests give only slight samplings of the vocabulary at any particular 
grade level, and there is entirely too much likelihood that the scores 
of individual children will be governed by chance. The need for 
efficient vocabulary-testing is at present filled by the speller when 
the teacher is careful to determine whether the meanings of the 
spelling words are familiar to the children. Perhaps vocabulary tests . 
could be based on the speller, and in each grade the children’s know]- 
edge of the vocabulary for that grade could be tested. The teacher 
would then know just what vocabulary to teach. Still more direct 
help to the teaching of reading would result if tests were constructed 
which would test the children’s knowledge of the difficult words con- 
tained in the reading books used by the children. Such tests could 
be based on textbooks in reading, arithmetic, geography, or any 
other subject. At any rate, it is clear that vocabulary is needed for 
reading, that vocabulary can be taught, and that the teacher needs 
a vocabulary test prepared with her special purposes in mind. 

2. The teacher can teach sight words. Reading must begin with the 
learning of sight words. Do the children learn these words? The 
teacher should know whether they do or not because a child cannot 
go on to a new set of words if the old words are still new to him when 
he meets them. In fact, progress into the first reader should never 
be permitted until the basic sight words of the primer are known. 
Otherwise, there will not be progress but only greater and greater 
confusion and discouragement. Many teachers assume that they 
can tell how thoroughly the children know the sight words, but they 
fail to realize how greatly children can deceive them by memorizing 
stories and by guessing from the context. A test, however, cannot be 
deceived. 

After Grade I the teaching of sight words is not emphasized be- 
cause the larger number of words makes it impossible that they be 
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learned by this method and because the similarity of the words 
makes it difficult for them to be distinguished by typical sight meth- 
ods. Therefore, the need for a test of sight words occurs primarily in 
Grade I. Several such tests now exist, but they are not adapted to 
use with any particular group of children. Each group of children 
studies a particular book with its own vocabulary. The group 
should, then, be tested on the vocabulary studied, but any standard 
test fulfils this requirement only in part because only a small group 
of words given in the test occur in the primer studied. Therefore, the 
local school must make its own test of sight words based on its own 
primer unless the publishers will bring out such tests for individual 
books. The teacher must have a test that fits her work. No other 
kind will help her greatly. 

3. The teacher can teach the sounding-out of new words. Before in- 
dependent reading is possible, the children must have a means of 
sounding out words that cannot be recognized by sight. A teacher 
can teach children liow to sound new words. She therefore needs a 
test to indicate how a child tries to sound new words and how well 
he succeeds in doing so. For this purpose the teacher now has word- 
pronunciation tests but none that entirely suits her needs. Most of 
the present tests are general word-pronunciation tests which include 
words of all kinds containing all combinations of letters. In using 
such a test, the teacher must note the methods of attack used on the 
different kinds of words, record the kinds of mistakes made, and 
then analyze the results. By such analysis she finds that the tests 
contain too many words of some kinds, too few of other kinds, and 
no words at all requiring certain methods of attack. If a word-pro- 
nouncing test were made from the teacher’s point of view, the test 
would try the child out systematically on the various methods of at- 
tack and the various combinations of letters contained in words, 
thereby giving definite diagnostic results." That is, the test would 

t The Iota Word Test by Marion Monroe approximates these requirements, but the 
kinds of words used are so selected and so arranged as to make the meaning of the re- 
sults uncertain. See Marion Monroe, Children Who Cannot Read. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. The Phonetic Abilities Test in Gates’s Diagnostic Tests in Read- 
ing is diagnostic but uses word parts or artificial syllables and thus tests something 


which is not actually taught in school. See Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Read- 
ing. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
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clearly indicate to the teacher whether the child knows that a final 
silent e makes the preceding vowel long, that an a followed by r has 
a particular sound, and so on. If the test told such definite facts, the 
teacher would know the exact kind of teaching which each child 
needed. Definite teaching brings results, and the test must help the 
teacher in such teaching. Word-pronouncing tests made distinctly 
from the teaching point of view are still lacking. Meantime, the 
teacher must do the best she can with the word-pronouncing tests 
now available. 

4. The teacher can teach fluent reading for story comprehension. 'The 
teacher wishes to know whether the child is prepared to do recrea- 
tional reading outside of school and for what kind of reading he is 
prepared. The reading matter used for this purpose will not be diffi- 
cult, since the child will choose easy material, but such reading re- 
quires fluent recognition of words because fast reading is necessary 
to prevent the flagging of interest. Is the child able to read with 
fluent recognition? If not, the teacher can encourage the choice of 
easy, fascinating books for home reading. She can enlist the aid of 
parents. She will not have to stress understanding, since the story 
will do that, but she will endeavor to maintain this essential out-of- 
school practice in rapid word recognition. 

How much skill in this type of reading does the child have? It is 
most important that the teacher have a definite measure because 
she must recommend the books that are suitable to the child’s 
ability. Therefore, the teacher needs a test of speed of easy reading. 
Scarcely any tests of this type are now published. Practically all 
reading tests now available give directions which slow the child up, 
make him try to remember, or use kinds of reading which are not 
typical of the kind used in the children’s room of the library when 
the child is picking out or going through a book. As a result, most 
teachers test this kind of reading by timing the children as they read 
a selection from their reader. This method, though crude, is generally 
effective. It may be the only possible method, since any other kind 
of test is unlikely, unless very carefully managed, to cause the child 
to use the same methods used in fluent reading for story comprehen- 
sion. 

Any tests of speed of easy reading should be prepared for particu- 
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lar grade levels. The reading matter would have to be easy for the 
children but not too easy. That is, an average sixth-grade child 
could not be tested on a sevent’:- grade test because the test would be 
too hard for him. He could perhaps be tested on a fifth-grade test, 
but a fourth-grade test would not show the extent of his real ability. 
It is this adjustment to grade levels which renders practical and 
sound the test on a part of the reader, and it is lack of this grade 
adjustment which helps make most of the present published tests 
useless for the teacher’s purpose. 

5. A teacher can teach careful reading for meaning. It is important 
for a teacher to know whether a child is a “careless reader.” If he is, 
the teacher can require careful reading from the pupil. She can 
question him on his reading to make sure that he is getting the mean- 
ing. She can seek to establish the habit of understanding what is 
read instead of just running over the words. What the teacher 
needs, therefore, is a test of reading for thought. There are, however, 
many degrees of the ability of reading for thought, since the thought 
units vary greatly in complexity. The simplest degree is the reading 
of sentences, and this ability is the most important because all the 
others depend on it. Therefore a sentence-reading test is fundamen- 
tal. Such tests are available, but not all indicate whether the child 
is a “careful reader.’”’ Some of these tests are chiefly vocabulary 
tests, since the problem is to understand the difficult words used in 
the sentences. Some do not require careful reading so much as fast 
reading, since they are made up of easy sentences to be dashed off 
under pressure. The most successful of the present sentence-reading 
tests, from the teacher’s point of view, are tests giving directions, 
each sentence telling the child something to do in such a way that he 
cannot do the right thing, except by chance, unless he understands 
all the word relationships in the sentence. This sort of thing is what 
the teacher needs because it indicates to her exactly the kind of 
instruction required for those making low scores. 

6. A teacher can teach how to study. A further aspect of careful 
reading needing special attention from the teacher is learning to 
study. “To study” in school means to attack paragraphs or longer 
sections of reading matter and to get from them needed ideas. On 
this kind of study depends success in many school subjects. There- 
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fore, the teacher needs a test which will tell how much study ability 
each child possesses. Then she will know which children need help 
in this special type of reading. 

It is true that study tests now exist. In fact, there are more study 
tests than reading tests of any other kind. Unfortunately, however, 
most of these study tests are based on the old idea of study. In the 
old-fashioned school ‘“‘study” meant learning by heart everything 
in the textbook. The child was assigned a section and “studied” it; 
that is, he memorized it. The teacher then tested the results of his 
studying by asking questions. The more “searching” these questions 
were, the better; that is, the more details asked for, the better ques- 
tions they were supposed to be. A modern test which proposes 
detailed questions to be answered after the reading of a given 
paragraph is constructed on the assumption that “study” means 
remembering everything read. Most of the tests of paragraph-read- 
ing are of this kind, notwithstanding the fact that the modern teach- 
er does not assign lessons of that type and does not expect that kind 
of study. For this reason, no test based on study as remembering is 
useful from the modern teacher’s point of view. 

The modern teacher expects a pupil to study with a purpose, and 
modern textbooks are written with that end in view. The purpose 
may be to find out the important information in the section read or 
to find the main points made by the author. These purposes are 
assumed to be the objects of the reading unless other guiding ques- 
tions are given before the reading is done. Sometimes, it is true, a 
modern textbook gives questions after the reading matter, but it is 
not supposed that the children will answer these questions from 
memory. Instead, the child is instructed first to read the material 
for a general impression, then to read the questions, and then to go 
back over the text to find the answers. ““Remembering everything” 
is not the typical method of study expected from children today. 

The existing study tests can only be used in classes where “reading 
with a purpose”’ is done by instructing the children to read the ques- 
tions first and then to read the paragraphs. The test then measures 
what the teacher wants to teach in so far as the questions are the 
kind given children to direct their school study. The present study 
tests can be divided, roughly, into those that ask for the main point 
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and those that ask for details. Each kind, if given as suggested, 
may suit some of the teacher’s needs for measurés of the children’s 
ability in particular kinds of study. Some children will be deficient 
and need help in one kind, and some children in the other. Since 
teaching the children to find the main point of a selection is quite a 
different thing from teaching them to locate details, the teacher 
needs to know which kind of instruction is required. 

New study tests, built from the teacher’s point of view, will have 
the same purposes as the study reading now given the children and 
will use material such as the children are asked to study in school. 
The new tests will therefore use paragraphs very like those found in 
textbooks. Present study tests, unfortunately, give material that is 
appropriate chiefly for recreation reading, such as stories or artistic 
descriptions. The teacher wishes to test study ability in attacking 
typical study material, and such material should be used in the 
tests. 

SUMMARY 

The needs of the teacher of reading will guide the most advanta- 
geous use of present reading tests in the schools. These needs of the 
teacher may also guide other test-makers to prepare reading tests 
that (1) will test some specific thing (2) which can be taught and 
(3) which should be taught (4) in a particular grade. Because teach- 
ers can and should teach (1) meanings of words, (2) recognition of 
sight words, (3) the sounding of new words, (4) fluent reading for 
story comprehension, (5) careful reading for meaning, and (6) how 
to study, tests for these abilities at particular grade levels are 
needed. Given these tests, the teacher will gladly use them, and the 
children will greatly profit from their use. 
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TWO TESTS VERSUS THREE TESTS WEEKLY 
IN TEACHING SPELLING 


ARTHUR I. GATES anp CHESTER C. BENNETT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The general nature and the purposes of this investigation are in- 
dicated in the following instructions given to the teachers in mimeo- 
graphed form. 


This is an experiment to compare two methods of teaching spelling. They are 
modifications of the pretest method. Certain classes will use three tests of the 
words being studied each week. Others will use two tests. We ask you to follow 
directions in order that the general conditions under which the two methods 
are used will be comparable. Do not give spelling any more care and attention 
than it ordinarily merits. This is not an attempt to check up on your personal 
ability as a teacher. 

In1TIAL TEST 

1. On October 15 a test of eighty words selected from those to be studied in 
your half-grade this term will be given to your class. A list of some of the words 
in this test will be given you. The other words are given to 
give your list to your class, then exchange with the other teacher or teachers 
named, and repeat your list in the other class or classes. The children may write 
the words all in one list. In giving the test, pronounce a word, use it in a sen- 
tence, and pronounce it again. Try to use the same sentence each time. 

2. Grade the children’s papers, exchange with some other teacher and check, 
and record the children’s names and the number of words correctly spelled by 
each. Head each record sheet with your name, class, and school, and the date 
of the test. In entering the children’s names and scores, use only the left-hand 
half of the sheet. 

3. Turn in the record sheets and the lists of test words to your assistant prin- 
cipal. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE—TWO-TEST METHOD 

In your teaching of spelling two days of the week are to be used for testing 
and three for study. 

Monday.—The word assignment for the week is to be taken up orally with the 
pupils. Do not call attention to the spelling of the words in any way until the 
regular spelling period. Have the pupils individually or as a class pronounce 
each word after the teacher, enunciating each syllable distinctly. The teacher 
should question on the meaning of any word which she thinks difficult or un- 
known. Pay special attention to homonyms if any occur. The purpose of this 
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is to insure correct pronunciation and meaning. Do nothing else; no study, no 
talking about correct spelling, difficulty, etc. Then dictate the words for the 
week as a test. Pronounce each word once. Sentences should not be necessary. 
Allow no alterations of the first spelling. 

Check over what has been written. Note the words most often misspelled and 
the poorer spellers. Go over the words and have each error corrected before the 
period ends. 

Tuesday.—Have individual study of words missed on Monday, using some 
such plan as the following. Require pupils to pronounce words carefully, dis- 
tinctly enunciating each syllable, and looking closely at each syllable as it is said. 
With closed eyes try to see the word, syllable by syllable, as it is pronounced in 
a whisper. Try to recall how the word looked, and at the same time say the let- 
ters. Spell by syllables. Open eyes, and look at the word. If an error has been 
made, this study should be carefully repeated. When pupil is sure he has learned 
the word, he should write it and compare. If he makes an error, the study 
should be repeated from the beginning. The word should be written correctly 
three times, checking each time to see that it is right. 

The teacher should closely supervise the pupils’ study to insure that pupils 
work aggressively and that proper methods of learning are being used. She 
should utilize this opportunity to investigate the study methods of children who 
have shown unsatisfactory results in the final test of the preceding week and to 
correct wrong habits where such are found to have developed. 

When a word has been missed by a majority of the pupils, it would be well for 
the class to take up the study of it together. The teacher should pronounce the 
word, use it in a sentence, give synonyms, and write it. Have the class pro- 
nounce it, emphasizing syllabication. Call attention to the difficult parts of the 
word, and use whatever techniques are suggested by the nature of the word. 
Have children write the word, check with blackboard, then cover it with hand 
and write it again. 

Wednesday and Thursday.—The above or similar study procedures are to be 
used on these two days. There is to be no-written test between Monday and Friday. 

Friday.—Repeat the Monday test, and test on review words. This should 
provide an index for finding inferior learning habits among the children. Pay par- 
ticular attention during the following week to poor spellers on the Friday test. 

Review.—Words found to be difficult should be cz.rried over for review study 
the following week. 

Graph.—It is very desirable that you devise a graphic way of presenting be- 
fore the class its progress from Monday to Friday and from week to week. 

Home study.—There is to be no home study assigned under either method. 
Simpuy say nothing about it. 

Time.—Allow twenty minutes for each lesson. If some children really do not 
need as much time as this, let them do other things, but allow this time to any 
who can use it. Do not run over twenty minutes. 

Consult with the other teachers in your half-grade to be sure that all classes 
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are studying the same words each week. Continue this procedure until you re- 
ceive further instructions in January. 
THREE-TEST METHOD 

In the three-test method three days of the week were used for 
testing and two days for study. The directions to the teachers for the 
work to be done on Monday and Tuesday were the same as those 
for the two-test method. The instructions for the remainder of the 
week were as follows: 

W ednesday.—Always repeat the Monday test on Wednesday, checking as be- 
fore to locate the hard words and the poorer spellers. 

Thursday.—Use as suggested for Tuesday above with special study on the 
words missed on the Wednesday test. 

Friday.—Repeat the Monday test and test on review words. This should 
provide an index for finding inferior learning habits among the children. Pay par- 
ticular attention during the following week to poor spellers on the Friday test. 


The instructions concerning review, etc., were the same as those 
given the teachers in the two-test method. 


PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 

The experiment was begun early in October, 1931, and concluded 
on January 22, 1932, in Public School 165, New York City.’ Thirty 
classes, comprising 1,078 pupils from Grade II A to VIB, inclusive, 
served as subjects in the study. 

The eighty-word test mentioned was given at the beginning and 
at the end of the study. On the basis of the initial scores the pupils 
in each half-grade were matched so as to form groups of identical 
distribution in initial ability. This procedure, of course, consider- 
ably reduced the number of cases actually used, inasmuch as all 
pupils in either group whose initial scores in spelling could not be 
matched with those of members of the other group were eliminated. 

The difference between the initial and the final scores gave a 
measure of the degree to which the pupils learned the words actually 
taught during the term. The Modern School Achievement Test in 
Spelling, which consists of words commonly taught at all levels from 
Grade II to VIII, inclusive, and which therefore in these groups pri- 
marily tested ability to spell untaught words from higher levels, was 
given at the conclusion of the experiment. The results are given in 
Table I. 


The writers are greatly indebted to the principal, Mr. Jacob Theobald, and to the 
teachers of Public School 165 for competent and cheerful co-operation. 
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TABLE I 


SCORES ON INITIAL AND FINAL TESTS AND SCORES ON MODERN SCHOOL 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST IN SPELLING MADE BY PUPILS IN GRADES II A-VI B 
INSTRUCTED BY USE OF TWO TESTS AND THREE TESTS WEEKLY 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Score on 
Modern 
Initial Final ‘ School 
Geade Score Score Gale Achieve- 
ment 
Test 
(69 pupils): 
0.0 — 1.3 — 1.3 0.7 
VI A (42 pupils): 
$7.5 70.6 13.1 57.4 
57.5 70.8 3.3 56.6 
0.0 — 0.2 — 0.2 0.8 
Standard Mevintion. 3.6 
VI B (63 pupils): 
57.4 72.0 14.6 60.7 


The results seem to indicate some superiority of the two-test plan 
in the lower grades, from Grades II A to IV A, inclusive, both in the 
tests of words taught and in the Modern School Achievement Test in 
Spelling, which consists chiefly of words not studied during the term. 
Although some of the differences are not highly reliable statistically, 
the tendency for the two-test plan to excel is apparent. The implica- 
tion is that in the lower grades it is more profitable to spend the mid- 
week day in study than in testing. 

For Grades IV B to VIB the results are inconclusive. While the 
gains under the three-test plan tend to be larger on the words studied, 
they are only slightly so and in most cases unreliably so. On the test 
of words from various grade levels (up to and including Grade VIII), 
the reverse is true on the whole. These figures shift consistently to 
an advantage in favor of the three-test plan in Grade IV B, through 
equality in Grade V A, to a considerable advantage in favor of the 
two-test plan in Grade VIB. When Grades IV B to VIB are con- 
sidered as a whole, the advantage of the two-test plan on the Mod- 
ern School Achievement Test is negligible. If equal weight is given 
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the results for the two tests, the conclusion is that in Grades IV B 
to VI B neither method shows an advantage, whereas in Grades II A 
to IV A, inclusive, the two-test plan seems slightly superior. 

The extraordinary superiority of the two-test plan in Grade II B 
throws some light on the significance of the results in general. The 
two-test plan in this case was employed by only one teacher, whose 
pupils were very good at the beginning; hence the inability to secure 
many matches with pupils in the two classes using the three-test 
plan. This teacher succeeded in teaching these pupils a technique of 
learning to spell which lifted their ability from an initial score of 
nine to a final Score of seventy-five correct words out of a possible 
eighty. While it was believed that the two-test plan, which gave 
more time for study, was an advantage in this case, it is apparent 
that skilful teaching and supervision leading to interest and ability 
in learning to spell were the really important factors. 
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CASE STUDIES IN READING AND DEDUCTIONS 
ON RETARDATION 


CLARENCE R. STONE 
Extension Division, University of California 


During the last five years the writer, in connection with his courses 
and experimentations in reading, has come into close personal con- 
tact with a considerable number of retarded readers. In this article 
a few typical cases will be described, and some conclusions will be 
stated concerning means of preventing serious retardation in reading 
in the primary grades. 

CASE STUDIES OF RETARDED READERS 

A bright sixth-grade boy.—This boy, eleven years old, was doing 
failing work although his intelligence was above normal. The prin- 
cipal and the teacher were contemplating demotion, and the boy was 
discouraged and disinterested. His grade score in comprehension of 
paragraph meaning was 5.8; in word meaning, 4.8. He was inaccu- 
rate in oral reading and seriously lacking in the ability to analyze 
words for recognition purposes. His rate of reading a fifth-grade 
story was 158 words a minute. His spelling was poor. 

The poor spelling and the slowness and inaccuracy in word recog- 
nition in reading had a common cause, namely, a lack of acuity in 
visual perception and analysis of word forms and an inability to 
break words into their natural recognition and pronunciation parts 
by means of visual analysis and application of phonetic knowledge. 
Systematic exercises for overcoming these lacks; daily lessons in 
spelling, beginning with the third-grade lists in a textbook having 
considerable grouping of words according to phonetic similarity; 
and systematic speed exercises, for which objective records of prog- 
ress were kept, resulted in rapid improvement. Successes and im- 
provements were especially commended by the coach at home and 
by the teacher at school. Improvement at school was soon reported. 
The boy was promoted with his class, and a year later he was re- 
ported as doing well and having no further trouble. 
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A high-school girl who read slowly.—This girl, fifteen years old and 
of normal intelligence, was entering Grade X after having made 
normal progress in school. Her comprehension level in reading was 
that of an eighth-grade pupil, and her rate in the silent reading of 
a sixth-grade story was 150 words a minute, or a fourth-grade stand- 
ard. The girl did little voluntary reading. 

The most important immediate problems in this case were to in- 
crease fluency in silent reading and to develop an interest in reading 
for fun. In six weeks of practice in the silent reading of sixth-grade 
stories, during which a graphical progress record of rate was kept, 
the girl attained a reading rate of three hundred words a minute. 
Her coach reported that she was comprehending the stories better 
at the end of the period than she had done at the beginning of the 
practice. She had been induced to obtain a library card and was 
undertaking regular reading for fun. 

An Italian non-reader of low intelligence.—This boy, eleven years 
old, with an intelligence quotient of 67 on the Stanford-Binet tests, 
recognized only two words (“‘bed” and “‘cat’’). He was right-handed, 
normal emotionally, and possessed normal sight. Italian was usually 
spoken in the home. The child had been in school five years and was 
working in an ungraded class. 

A teacher in the writer’s class coached this boy for twenty minutes 
a day for three months. A preprimer unit of workbook material was 
first used. By the end of the three months the boy had completed 
- the Webster primer and the accompanying preprimer and primer 
workbook.’ At this time, in the presence of a class of teachers, this 
boy read the first story in the primer of The Elson Basic Readers? 
with help on only three words. He had not previously seen this book. 

A pupil repeating Grade I because of poor word recognition.—A 
girl, seven years and seven months old, was repeating the high-first 
grade. Her mentality was probably normal, and she came from a 
high-grade, well-to-do home. Tests showed a word-recognition level 
of 6.7 years and a variety of types of errors, with a tendency to 

t Clarence R. Stone, Tom, Jip, and Jane. The Webster Readers, Primer. St. Louis, 
Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1932. 


2 William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkel, and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers. 
Primer. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930 (revised). 
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depend on the beginning of a word and to neglect the remainder. 
The child was slow in her visual perceptual processes. 

The main problem was to build up a stock of sight words which 
could be readily and accurately recognized in story-reading. This 
instruction included much easy reading of primer and accompanying 
workbook material. This material included the Gates and Huber 
workbook and primer’ and the Webster primer and accompanying 
workbook in mimeographed form. These books were selected be- 
cause in each case the words used in the primer stories are introduced 
and repeated in the workbook and because the workbook exercises 
are organized to develop sharpness of perception of word forms. Be- 
cause the retarded child had an inferior memory for word forms, 
much practice was necessary. The instruction was given mainly by 
the mother under the direction of the writer. Accuracy in oral read- 
ing was stressed. Satisfactory improvement resulted, and two years 
later the mother reported that the girl was doing well in school and 
was having no further difficulty in reading. 

A case of overemphasis on phonics and oral reading.—This child 
was extremely poor in oral reading. He was eight years old and had 
an intelligence quotient of 109 on the Stanford-Binet tests. His 
reading age on word recognition in the Gates Primary Reading 
Tests was 8 years; on reading directions in the same test, 8.4 years. 
He was left-handed, had normal sight, slow speech, and exhibited 
restlessness and nervousness. When the study of his case began, he 
was in high-second grade. He was reported as inattentive and slow 
at school and was considered a failure in reading. His kindergarten 
teacher reported that there had been no evidence of nervousness in 
the kindergarten. Reactions during the silent-reading tests showed 
pronounced vocalization of words, frequent analytical sounding, 
queer working of fingers and movement of legs and feet, wiggling of 
lips, deep yawning, and extreme slowness. 

The boy’s scores on the Gates Primary Reading Tests did not 
indicate retardation, but the type of reading habits acquired, as 
evidenced in the oral reading and attempts at silent reading, showed 
the boy to be in an immature, auditory stage in reading, with a small 


* Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Peter and Peggy. The Work-Play 
Books, Primer. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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stock of sight words; a serious over-dependence on phonics; no ver- 
satility in combining contextual, visual, and phonetic aids to recogni- 
tion; and a strong tendency to confuse words which are similar in gen- 
eral configuration. The writer was convinced that the boy’s nervous- 
ness was mainly a result of failures and humiliations in oral reading 
in the presence of the other children. In his school phonics was used 
from the very beginning, and the method depended on oral-reading 
responses, while experience in making the direct connection between 
symbol and meaning in silent reading was somewhat neglected. 

In remedial work with this boy much easy workbook material was 
used, including exercises for developing sharpness of visual percep- 
tion of word forms, visual analysis of word forms, and application of 
phonetic knowledge without analytical sounding. Ready and ac- 
curate recognition of words and meanings in silent reading with ob- 
jective responses was emphasized. The boy was taken out of school 
about the middle of March, and his reading activities were then su- 
pervised by his mother under the writer’s direction. The director 
was away during June and July, but finally tests were given the first 
part of August. The boy showed practically none of the previous 
evidences of nervousness. He was still slow in the silent reading of 
simple stories, but his stock of sight words and his accuracy had 
greatly increased. He had made the transition from an immature, 
auditory reading with over-dependence on phonics to a type of silent 
reading showing a minimum of vocalization. The following mate- 
rials were used in the order listed. 

William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkel, and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic 
Readers, Primer and Workbook. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930 (re- 
vised). 

ll R. Stone, Silent Reading, Beginning Workbook. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. 

Marjorie Hardy, My Workbook in Phonics, Part I. Chicago: Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1929. 

Guy T. Buswell, Practice Exercises in Careful Silent Reading, First Grade. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1923. 

Eleanor Johnson, My Progress Book in Reading, Book I. Columbus, Ohio: 
American Education Press, 1929. 

Clarence R. Stone, Eye and Ear Fun: A Phonic Workbook, Book I. St. 
Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1932. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Round the Year. The Work- 
Play Books, First Reader and Workbook. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
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William H. Elson and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic Readers, Book I and 
Workbook. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930 (revised). 

Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Friends. The Children’s Own Read- 
ers, Primer. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. (Used for independent reading.) 

Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers, First Reader and Workbook. Chicago: Lyons & Carna- 
han, 1927. 

Seer ke Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, Te Children’s Own Readers, Book I. 
~oston: Ginn & Co., 1929. (Used for independent reading.) 

Marjorie Hardy, My Workbook in Phonics, Part II. Chicago: Wheeler Pub- 
lishing Co., 1929. 

Arthur I. Gates and Miriam Blanton Huber, Friendly Stories. The Work- 
Play Books, Second Reader and Workbook. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 
(This book was not completed.) 

Frank N. Freeman, Grace E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers, Second Reader, pp. 1-66. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 
1927. 

At the opening of school in the autumn the boy was recommended 
as prepared to do satisfactory silent reading at a high-second-grade 
level. It was suggested that oral reading be kept to a minimum for 
this boy in order to avoid his reverting to his previous habits which 
were inhibiting progress. 

A high-school boy seriously retarded in reading.—A boy, sixteen 
years old, who had completed the eighth grade and who had an in- 
telligence quotient of 70 on the Stanford-Binet tests, made the fol- 
lowing grade scores on various subject tests: arithmetic, 7.0; read- 
ing comprehension, 3.1; spelling, 2.6; rate of silent reading of a 
second-grade story, 92 words a minute. He made a variety of errors 
in word recognition, including confusion of similar letters, reversals, 
vowel errors, and consonant errors. He had a habit of analytical 
sounding, sometimes letter by letter. He was right-handed, had been 
nervous and excitable from early childhood, and had repeated con- 
siderably throughout the grades. 

The first objective of the remedial work was to develop quickness 
and accuracy in recognizing one-syllable words. Book I of Eye and 
Ear Fun, a phonic workbook, was utilized for timed exercises in 
pronunciation of word lists arranged according to common vowel 
sounds and for timed silent reading of comprehension exercises in- 
cluding these words. Daily spelling lessons ca words appearing in 

t Clarence R. Stone, Eye and Ear Fun: A Phonic Workbook, Book I. St. Louis, 
Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1932. 
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the beginning of the primary book of The Breed-French Speller* 
formed a part of the program. A double-column spelling tablet was 
used, and words misspelled were looked up by the boy and written 
correctly in the right-hand column. Frequent reviews and tests on 
these words were given. The Tree Boys and Fleetfoot, the Cave Boy? 
were used for daily timed silent reading, and an objective record of 
the boy’s progress in rate was kept. “A Reading Game” in the Web- 
ster second reader? was used, and an objective record of accuracy and 
a record of progress in speed were kept. The boy was given oppor- 
tunity to select reading units from informational readers and other 
books. My Progress Book in Reading, Book II,‘ was used for de- 
veloping accuracy and fluency in oral reading. 

In one month the boy’s grade score in comprehension was raised 
from 3.1 to 4.0. He attained and held a rate of 170-80 words a min- 
ute in reading fourth-grade stories and was able to read third-grade 
material orally with fluency and a high degree of accuracy. The 
boy entered the high school and took a special course, including type- 
writing, agriculture, and shop work. He continued his practice in 
reading under the supervision of his mother and is reported to be 
progressing rapidly. 


PREVENTING RETARDATION IN PRIMARY READING 


The somewhat detailed descriptions of problem cases in reading 
given in the preceding paragraphs are illustrative of retarded readers 
to be found in school systems generally. An appreciable number of 
children who are seriously retarded in reading will be found in prac- 
tically every school of several rooms or more. Indeed, the crop of 
non-readers and retarded readers produced by the American schools 
today is a reflection on the efficiency of certain practices and mate- 
rials in primary reading. What are the underlying causes of this 
retardation from the standpoint of the conditions of the child and 
from the standpoint of his learning conditions? What are the most 

t Frederick S. Breed and William C. French, The Breed-French Speller, Book I. 
Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

2 William L. Nida, The Story of Man: Book I, The Tree Boys; Book II, Fleetfoot, 
the Cave Boy. Chicago: Laidlaw Bros., 1929. 

3 Clarence R. Stone, Joyful Reading. The Webster Readers, Second Reader. St. 
Louis, Missouri: Webster Publishing Co., 1932. 

4 Eleanor Johnson, My Progress Book in Reading, Book II. Columbus, Ohio: Ameri- 
can Education Press, 1929. 
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important preventive measures to be taken by school officials, in- 
cluding teachers? 

In the case of children with mentalities appreciably below normal, 
the most important cause of reading disability appears to be the 
practice of exposing the children to beginning reading before they 
have reached the prerequisite maturity. It is now generally recog- 
nized that a child should have a mental age of at least six years to 
six and one-half years before he is exposed to systematic instruction 
in beginning reading. Earlier attempts to learn to read involve the 
risk of failure with the consequent discouragement and dislike for 
reading, together with the acquirement of habits tending to inhibit 
future progress in reading. 

Furthermore, the typical methods of instruction used have been 
poorly adapted to the child who is relatively immature mentally. 
In the opinion of the writer, the material offering the most favorable 
conditions for the slow learner to make a successful and satisfying 
start in learning to read is found in simple workbook material, with 
the picture-dictionary feature prominent. With a group of slow 
learners the best results are obtained by using flexible chart mate- 
rial for setting up similar reading exercises with a common center of 
attention before the individual reading and the responses in the 
workbook are undertaken. Although such a plan is essentially a 
silent-reading plan, there should be much saying of the words, 
phrases, and sentences as a natural part of the child’s responses, 
especially in the chart exercises; and in the co-ordinate story-read- 
ing, based on the same vocabulary, there should be a considerable 
amount of oral reading. 

Why do we find beyond the first grade a surprisingly large number 
of children of normal or superior intelligence who are non-readers 
or seriously retarded readers? While there is a considerable list of | 
factors operating as causes, and usually a combination of factors in 
any one case, the fact is that in all these cases the difficulty lies in 
learning and remembering word forms. Exhaustive study of the 
recent literature and extensive direct experience in the field have led 
the writer to the conclusion that the type of beginning reading just 
suggested for the child of low intelligence is also the most effective 
for use with a child who has normal or superior intelligence but who 
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experiences difficulty in learning to read because of emotional and 
dispositional factors, deficiencies in the memory and visual percep- 
tion functions in relation to word-learning, auditory deficiencies, 
left-handedness, right-handedness, and left-eyedness, lack of defi- 
nite dominance of either of the hemispheres of the brain, a lack of 
a working knowledge of the English language, a hearing handicap, 
eye-muscle imbalance, or a combination of any of the foregoing fac- 
tors. Recently used methods, especially methods which are almost en- 
tirely oral-reading or auditory methods and which involve reading 
from memory of context, are notoriously ineffective. What is needed 
is a skilful combination of auditory experience and experience in mak- 
ing the direct connection between symbol and meaning, such as is 
necessary in the use of good workbook material, and much repetition 
of the words in highly interesting stories and in comprehension exer- 
cises with objective responses. It is probably of interest to note 
that Gates has arrived at similar conclusions." 

During the last five years a considerable amount of instructional 
material in beginning reading has become available in the form of 
flexible chart material, workbook material, and simple, interesting 
beginning story material, which is of great value in preventing re- 
tardation in reading in the primary grades. In the professional lit- 
erature on the teaching of beginning reading are now found excellent 
discussions of the underlying psychology of methods and materials 
especially effective in preventing retardation of children who expe- 
rience unusual difficulty in learning to read. 

A continuance of the present amount of serious retardation in 
reading having its source in the first and second grades is inex- 
cusable, and the responsibility for the conditions rests squarely on 
the shoulders of the administrative and supervisory officials of the 
schools. The policy now followed in many centers of curtailing ex- 
-penditures for new primary reading materials will inevitably come to 
be recognized as “‘penny wise and pound foolish.” It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that within the last few years science and tech- 
nology have made notable advancements in the important field of 
beginning reading, as well as in the industrial field. 


t Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading, pp. 275-304. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1927. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION’ 


I. CURRICULUM, METHODS OF TEACHING 
AND STUDY, AND SUPERVISION 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 


In this bibliography are included selected publications in the field 
of the elementary-school curriculum, methods of teaching and study, 
and supervision of elementary-school instruction which appeared 
during the period from April 1, 1932, to March 31, 1933. Foreign- 
language titles have not been included, nor have popular articles on 
these topics which appeared in magazines and journals been included 
unless they presented facts not generally known or an original and 
challenging point of view. Although a systematic scrutiny was made 
of most of the important publications of the period indicated, it is 
probable that valuable contributions have been overlooked. 


CURRICULUM? 

240. BONSER, FREDERICK G. Life Needs and Education. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1932. Pp. 288. 
A collection of the writings of the late Dr. Bonser, representative of his point 
of view on the curriculum, compiled and published by a group of his friends. 
Emphasis is given to Dr. Bonser’s concept of education as an instrument for 
enrichment and direction of life. 

241. BROWNE, GEORGE S. The Case for Curriculum Revision. Educational Re- 
search Series, No. 8. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne University 
Press, 1932. Pp. 184. 
Contains a suggested plan of curriculum revision for Victoria and a discussion 
of the probable outcomes and difficulties to be overcome. 

242. CoBB, Ernest. One Foot on the Ground: A Plea for Common Sense in 
Education. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 248. 
An attack on progressive education at its most vulnerable point, its funda- 
mental lack of direction. 

t This list is one of a cycle of twenty lists covering all major aspects of the field of 
education which is being published co-operatively by the Elementary School Journal 
and the School Review. 

2 See also Items 8 and 10 in the list of selected references appearing in the January 
School Review, Item 81 in the February School Review, Item 120 in the April Elementary 
School Journal, and Item 406 in the September School Review. 
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. Counts, GrorcE S. Dare the School Build a New Social Order? John 
Day Pamphlets, No. 11. New York: John Day Co., 1932. Pp. 56. 

A challenge to teachers to “reach for power and then make the most of their 

conquest.” 

. FEATHERSTONE, Witt1aM B. The Curriculum of the Special Class: Its 
Underlying Principles. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 541. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
Pp. 158. 

Reports the results of a survey of instruction in special classes and suggests the 

types of adjustments that should be made. 

. FiTzGERALD, JAMEs A. “Words Misspelled Most Frequently by Children 
of the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade Levels in Life outside the School,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXV1 (November, 1932), 213-18. 
Gives grade lists and a composite list of the one hundred words most frequently 

misspelled by pupils in Grades IV-VI. 

. FitzGERALD, James A. ‘Situations in Which Children Write Letters in 

Life outside the School,” Educational Method, XII (January, 1933), 
223-31. 

An analysis of the types of letters written by children in Grades IV, V, and VI 

and the social situations leading to their writing. 

. HockETt, JoHN A., SNYDER, AGNES, and Hanna, PautR. “The Activity 
Program in the Intermediate Grades,’ Education, LII (April, 1932), 
471-88. 

Three more attempts to clarify and define this new venture in the schools are 

here made. The writers give several illustrations. The point of view expressed 

is: ‘Give children opportunities to learn through meaningful and active ex- 
periences.”’ 

. Hopkins, L. THomas. “Curriculum Making in a Child-centered School,” 

Educational Method, XI (April, 1932), 410-14. 

Illustrates the principles that should underlie the selection and organization of 

curriculum units by describing procedures used in the experimental develop- 
ment of units in the Lincoln School of Teachers College. 

. HucHes, AvAH W. Carrying the Mail: A Second Grade’s Experiences 
(Unit of Work). Lincoln School Curriculum Studies. New York: 

Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 

xiv+ 254. 

A description of the development of an integrated curriculum unit emphasizing 
the point of view of enrichment. 

. Know ton, P. A. “Publishers and the Curriculum,” Elementary School 

Journal, XX XIII (March, 1933), 502-13. 

A discussion of the difficulties encountered by publishers because of the rapid 


change in the curriculum and the extremely varied types of courses of study 
being developed. 
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. LEE, J. Murray. “Reading Achievement in First-Grade Activity Pro- 
grams,’’ Elementary School Journal, XX XIII (February, 1933), 447-51. 
Concludes that “the schools reporting a great deal of activity are definitely 
(from one to seven months) lower in silent-reading achievement than are those 
reporting some, very little, or no activity work.” A series of problems arising 
as a result of these findings is given. 

. MALLER, Juttus B., and LUNDEEN, GERHARD E. “Sources of Supersti- 
tious Beliefs,” Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (January, 1933), 
321-43. 

An important study revealing the environmental sources of superstitious be- 
liefs of pupils of the upper elementary grades and suggesting some of the kinds 
of problems faced by the school in trying to organize the curriculum so as to 
counteract environmental influences. 

. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EpucaTion Starr. Curriculum Records of the 
Children’s School. Evanston, Illinois: National College of Education, 
1932. Pp. xii+562. 

The organization of the book includes discussions of aims and principles for 
creative curriculum-making, a collection of source material for units of work, 
and forms for recording units of work and for recording group and individual 
progress in various types of experiences. 

. NEWLAND, T. Ernest. “An Analytical Study of the Development of 
Illegibilities in Handwriting from the Lower Grades to Adulthood,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (December, 1932), 249-58. 
Presents the results of a detailed analysis of 42,284 specific illegibilities in 


letters written by 2,381 different persons ranging in age from first-grade chil- 
dren to adults. 


. Prerce, Bessie Louise. Citizens’ Organizations and the Civic Training of 
Youth. Report of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association, Part III. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1933. Pp. xviii+428. 

Discusses the influence on the school curriculum of the educational and civic 
policies of various citizens’ organizations or “pressure groups” interested in the 
civic training of youth. 

. Pressey, L. C., and Exam, M. K. “The Fundamental Vocabulary of 
Elementary-School Arithmetic,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXIII 
(September, 1932), 46-50. 

Presents a study of the social usefulness of the arithmetic vocabulary found in 
four previous investigations and a fundamental vocabulary for elementary- 
school arithmetic. 

. Rucc, Harorp. “The Measure of the New Education as Shown by the 
Sixth World Conference,” New Era in Home and School, XII (Septem- 
ber, 1932), 247-50. 

Summarizes the work of the Sixth World Conference, the theme of which was 
“Education for a Changing Society.” 
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258. THomas, Coronat. “A Comparison of Interests of Delinquent and Non- 
delinquent Boys,”’ Journal of Juvenile Research, XVI (October, 1932), 
310-18. 

Presents the results of a questionnaire study of the interests of delinquent and 
non-delinquent boys in Detroit. 

. WASHBURNE, CARLETON. Adjusting the School to the Child: Practical 
First Steps. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1932. 
Pp. xvi+190. 

A detailed description of the general principles of the Winnetka plan and their 
practical application. 

260. WASHBURNE, CARLETON. Remakers of Mankind. New York: John Day 
Co., 1932. Pp. 340. 

A discussion of current opinion of widely diversified social groups with regard 
to some of the major issues in modern education as secured through personal 
interviews with educational leaders in many parts of the world. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY! ; 
. BAGLEY, WiLtiamM C., and MACDONALD, Marion E. Standard Practices in 
Teaching: A’ Summary of the Standards Generally Recognized as 
Governing Good Practice in Typical Teaching Procedures. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. viiit+-190. 
A general treatment of standard practices approved by the authors given in the 
form of more than three hundred categorical statements grouped into chapters 
dealing with various teaching procedures. 


. Brueckner, L. J. “Improving Pupils’ Ability To Solve Problems,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, XXI (June, 1932), 175-76. 
Summarizes experimental studies dealing with the various difficulties of prob- 
lem-solving and outlines general principles, experimentally established, accept- 
able for remedial instruction. 


. Cason, Hutsry. “The Pleasure-Pain Theory of Learning,’”’ Psychological 

Review, XX XIX (September, 1932), 440-66. 
Presents an analysis of a survey of research bearing on the pleasure-pain theory 
of learning and reaches the conclusion that the experimental and observational 
results for both man and animal are opposed to the pleasure-pain theory of 
learning. 

. Davis, RoBert A., and Batrarp, C. R. “The Effectiveness of Various 
Types of Classroom Incentives,’ Educational Method, XII (December, 
1932), 134-45. 

Summarizes in tabular form the statistical results of forty-two experimental 
studies of the instructional value of various classroom incentives. 


t See also Items 26 and 28 in the list of selected references appearing in the January 
School Review, Item 77 in the March Elementary School Journal, Item 188 in the May 
Elementary School Journal, and Item 328 in the May School Review. 
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. Dvorak, Aucust, and Encuisu, Etste. “The Efficiency of Remedial 

Teaching,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1932), 466-71. 
Reports the effect of a six-week experimental remedial program showing that 
the average difference between the actual gain and the “regularly expected 
gain” was 0.64 of a year, thus demonstrating the great value of systematic 
diagnostic and remedial teaching. 


. FREEMAN, FRANK N. “An Experiment in the Use of Typewriters in the 
Elementary School,’ Elementary School Journal, XXXII (June, 1932), 
752-59. 

It was found that the use of the typewriter does not cause a deterioration in 
either the speed or the quality of handwriting. 


. Monroe, WALTER S., and StrEITZ, RutH. Directing Learning in the Ele- 
mentary School. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1932. 
Pp. x+480o. 

A treatise on methods making a happy combination of progressive theory and 
the results of scientific investigation. 


. UNZICKER, CECELIA E., and FLEMMING, CECILE WHITE. “Remedial In- 
struction an Aid to Effective Study,” Teachers College Record, XXXIV 
(February, 1933), 398-413. 

Describes the techniques of diagnostic and remedial teaching used in Horace 
Mann School and gives results to show the effectiveness of these techniques. 


. Wirty, Paut A., and LABRAnt, Lou R. “Some Results of Remedial 
Instruction in Reading,” Educational Trends, II (January, 1933), 7-13- 
Reports that, as the result of a thirteen-week program of diagnostic and reme- 
dial teaching, the average gain of twenty-one ninth-grade pupils markedly in- 
ferior in reading ranged from 1.0 year in ability to understand precise state- 
ments to 2.9 years in ability to note details. 


. YoAKAM, GERALD A. The Improvement of the Assignment: A Phase of the 
Direction of Learning in the Elementary School, Secondary School and 
College. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xii+398. 

Discusses the need of improving the assignment, arrays the experimental evi- 
dence bearing on factors affecting the assignment, and gives numerous con- 
crete suggestions and illustrations of assignments. 


SUPERVISION? 
. ApAMs, Sir Joun. “The Teacher as a Philosopher,” School and Society, 
XXXVI (October 1, 1932), 417-20. 


Discusses the need of a basic teaching philosophy and the present apparent 
lack of such a philosophy in the professional equipment of many teachers. 


* See also Items 305 and 315 in the list of selected references appearing in the May 
School Review and Item 411 in the September School Review. . 
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272. BARTHELMESS, HARRIET M., and Boyer, Pare A. “An Evaluation of 
Ability Grouping,”’ Journal of Educational Research, XX VI (December, 
1932), 284-94. 

Results of controlled experiments show that in improvement in arithmetic, 
reading, and technical English there is a statistically significant difference in 
favor of homogeneously grouped pupils as compared with heterogeneously 
grouped pupils. 

. Bry, O. G. “Creative Supervision of Student Teaching,’ Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XVIII (May, 1932), 333-46. 
Discusses the problems involved in raising the supervision of student teachers 
to higher levels of effectiveness. 


. BRUECKNER, LEO J., and Irvinc, James A. “A Technique for Comparing 
the Difficulty of Problems in Textbooks in Arithmetic,” Elementary 
School Journal, XX XIII (December, 1932), 283-85. 

Describes a technique that may be used by a committee on textbook selection 
to determine the relative difficulty of problems contained in textbooks in arith- 
metic. Data comparing ten fifth-grade textbooks are given. 


. BRUECKNER, LEO J., and LAUMANN, GEROLD S. “The Measurement of 
Accuracy of Judgments of the Difficulty of Arithmetic Problems,” Edu- 
cational Method, XII (March, 1933), 338-45. 

Describes a technique that may be used by supervisors or teachers to determine 
the relative difficulty of problems in arithmetic textbooks and gives data con- 
cerning the reliability of the technique. 


. BRUECKNER, LEO J., in co-operation with D. WHITE and FRED 
DickeMan. A Curriculum Study of Teacher Training in Arithmetic. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1932. Pp. 28. 
Reports the results of a survey of teaching difficulties by means of a standard 
check list, as reported both by teachers and by supervisors. The uses of this 
survey approach by supervisors is discussed. 

. Buswett, Guy Tuomas. “The Laboratory Method in Educational Psy- 
chology,”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXII (May, 1932), 656-65. 
Discusses the place of laboratory techniques in the systematic, analytical study 
of learning and the influence of the findings of this research in the improvement 
of instruction. 


. CorEY, STEPHEN M. “The Present State of Ignorance about Factors 
Effecting Teaching Success,” Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, XVIII (October, 1932), 481-90. 

A discussion of previous discussions in this field, showing how little is known 
about measurement of teaching ability and the need of valid instruments. 


. Counts, Greorce S. “Dare Progressive Education Be Progressive?” 
Progressive Education, 1X (April, 1932), 257-63. 
Points out the need of an adequate social theory to give direction to educational 
practices and the advisability of indoctrination to achieve desired ends. 
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. Courtis, S. A. “The Measurement of Efficiency of Teaching,” Education- 


al Administration and Supervision, XVIII (September, 1932), 401-12. 
Describes a plan for measuring the growth in ability of pupils as a means of 
determining different degrees of teaching ability. 


. Davis, ELwoop Craic. Methods and Techniques Used in Surveying Health 


and Physical Education in City Schools. Teachers College Contributions 
to Education, No. 515. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. Pp. viii+162. 

Helpful suggestions for the supervisory survey of health education in prepara- 
tion for a constructive follow-up program. 


. Epmonson, J. B. “A University’s Program of Research in Eiementary 


Education,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIII (October, 1932), 
106-11. 

A description of the types of educational research carried on in an experimental 
laboratory school. 


. Effective Instructional Leadership: A Study of the Problem of Integration. 


Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Association. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x+184. 

Presents data to stimulate thinking about the integration of supervisory organ- 
ization and activit 2s and contains a critical discussion of the implications of 
effective instru~**nal leadership. 


. Garver, F.M. “A Re-Statement of Teacher Types,” Educational Outlook, 


VI (May, 1932), 218-26. 


Contains a restatement of Courtis’ definitions of four types of teachers as given 
in his rating scale, “Standards of Method and of Skill,” and reports the results 
of a survey of teaching showing the prevalence of each of the four types. 


. Jaccrers, R. E. “State Supervision of Rural Schools,” Educational Method, 


XII (March, 1933), 332-37- 
Contains data on the present status of state supervision of rural schools—the 


personnel, the agencies of supervision, and the problems on which help is de- 
sired by rural teachers. 


. Jupp, Cuartes H. “Scientific Studies of Teaching,” School and Society, 


XXXvV (April 9, 1932), 481-88. ; 
A discussion of the influence of the science of education on the improvement of 


teaching. 


. Ketmer, Auice. “The Outlook for Measurement,” Education, LII (April, 


1932), 461-66. 


Discusses the need of methods of measuring growth and development of per- 
sonalities in progressive schools. 
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288. Kinney, L. B., and Euricu, A. C. “A Summary of Investigations Com- 
paring Different Types of Tests,’ School and Society, XXXVI (October 
22, 1932), 540-44. 
Summarizes thirty-three studies of methods that have been used to determine 
the validity, reliability, and time required for administration of various kinds 
of objective types of tests. 


. LaurtE, HELEN. “Units of Work and Reading,” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, XX XIII (November, 1932), 215-26. 
Describes a complete supervisory program for improving instruction in reading. 


. McGaueuy, J. R., REEDER, Epwin H., and BetzNner, JEAN. “Teaching 
and Supervision in the Elementary Schools,” Report of the Survey of the 
Schools of Chicago, Illinois, III, 115-40. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 

A general discussion of teaching and supervision in the schools of Chicago. 


. Moore, CLypE B., and Cote, Wittiam E. “The Status of Rural Super- 
visors of Instruction in the United States,’’ Educational Method, XII 
(October, November, December, 1932; January, February, March, 
1933), 9-16, 95-98, 153-55, 215-19, 285-87, 351-54. 

A series of articles presenting facts concerning the status of rural supervisors 
and the problems they encounter. 


. SEARS, JESSE B. “The Administration of Public School Research Policies,”’ 
Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (November, 1932), 186-08. 
A discussion of principles that should underlie intelligent direction to research 
as an instrument for rationalizing the school program. The need of research 
on instruction, curriculum, and supervision is emphasized. 


. SmitH, Erne E., and Burton, Witt1AM H. “The Effect upon Pupil 
Achievement in Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic Computation of 
a Supervisory Program in Arithmetic,” Educational Method, XII (Feb- 
ruary, 1933), 267-71. 
Reports the results of an experimental study of the value of a supervisory 
program. 


. STENQUIST, JoHN R. (Chairman), and OrHErs. Educational Tests and 
Their Uses. Review of Educational Research, Vol. III, No. 1. Wash- 
ington: American Educational Research Association of the National 
Education Association, 1933. Pp. 1-80. 

A review of the ways in which educational tests have been used in the study of 
problems of instruction. 


. TyLer, R. W. “Improving Test Materials in the Social Studies,’ Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin, XI (November 9, 1932), 373-79- 
Discusses techniques for improving the quality of test materials in social studies 
and gives specific suggestions of procedures to be used to secure the test items. 
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296. WEBB, L. W., and SHOTWELL, ANNA Markt. Standard Tests in the Ele- 
mentary School: Nursery School to Sixth Grade. New York: Ray Long 
& Richard R. Smith, Inc., 1932. Pp. xiv+532. 
A treatment giving a general background of the history of the testing move- 
ment, of intelligence and achievement tests, and the interpretation of test re- 
sults precedes a detailed description of separate intelligence tests applicable to 
various age levels. Achievement and diagnostic tests for each subject in the 
elementary grades are fully described and are also listed in summarized form. 


297. Woopy, CiirForRD. New Problems in FElementary-School Instruction. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1932. 
Includes materials intended to give practice in the analysis of problems and the 
securing of pertinent data needed to arrive at solutions. The general fields 
covered are language, reading, spelling, and arithmetic. 


298. Woopy, C., and SANGREN, P. V. Administration of the Testing Program. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1932. Pp. xii+398. 


A manual of directions for those having the responsibility of directing a testing 
program. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The organization of elementary education.—A recent survey of elementary- 
school organization reveals a rather clear picture of the typical organization 
used in the administration of elementary-school education in communities with 
populations ranging from 2,500 to 25,000. Returns from a questionnaire check 
list, which was not designed to cover all phases of organization, give a represent- 
ative picture of practices in communities of all sizes within the population range 
covered. Some of the major phases of elementary-school organization which are 
given consideration are plant facilities, classification of pupils, programs of in- 
struction, course-of-study practices, promotion of pupils, and provisions for 
individual differences. 

In the main, the study consists in a non-critical presentation of the facts re- 
vealed in the questionnaire check list. The author relied on 410 usable returns of 
1,989 sent out to superintendents of schools. While the author gives acceptable 
evidence that the returns are representative of the various sections of the coun- 
try and of the various sizes of communities within the population range in ques- 
tion, it may be well to raise the question whether elementary-school principals 
are not better equipped to give the type of information requested than are super- 
intendents, since there is great variety of organizational practices within cities. 

Apparently, the only significant change in elementary-school organization 
since 1890 has been the change from the eight-year to the six-year elementary 
school. Even here only 54 per cent of the schools represented in the study main- 
tain the six-year organization, whereas in a study made four years earlier it 
would seem that fewer than half the school districts in the country had changed 
over to the six-year unit. 

Such summarizing statements as the following cause the reviewer to wonder 
whether the investigation has revealed any significant facts that were not already 
fairly well known: 

On the surface it might appear that an elementary school organized along the lines 
indicated in the above description would be a rather formalized institution. The ad- 
ministrative practices which have been portrayed are applied in all six grades. The or- 

t Henry J. Otto, Current Practices in the Organization of Elementary Schools. North- 
western University Contributions to Education, School of Education Series, No 5. 
Evanston, Illinois: School of Education, Northwestern University, 1932. Pp. x+118. 
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ganization as such appears to be rigid in its operation. Children are admitted on an age 
basis, classified on the basis of teacher ratings, and reclassified or promoted once a year. 
Administrative provisions for adapting the organization to the varying needs and capac- 
ities of pupils are conspicuously lacking. The course of study is uniform for all pupils, 
except for the modifications made by individual teachers, and according to their own 
judgment [p. 97]. 


While the report will be of real value as a quick reference for those interested 
in elementary-school practices, there are occasional statements and a few prac- 
tices referred to by the author in the presentation of his material that might be 
open to question. For example, on page 14 he implies that the junior high 
school organization has been under way for the past three decades, whereas it 
had its real beginning approximately two decades ago. In Table VII the period 
of instruction in the kindergarten is thought of in terms of 6 months, 12 months, 
18 months, and 24 .aonths, whereas in actuality the author probably means 
4.5, 9, 13-5, and 18 months. Occasionally, it is a bit difficult to read the author’s 
tables without reference to the context—an arrangement which is to be more 
seriously criticized than minor errors in fact. Finally, unnecessary repetition 
occurs throughout the entire volume. 

Aside from the type of criticisms suggested in the preceding paragraph, the 
reviewer feels that the author has made a distinct contribution in a field in 
which little other than theory has as yet been written. His clear and concise 
picture of the typical elementary-school unit brought out in his summary chapter 
should arouse elementary-school educators to the point of constructive action. 
It should be disturbing to rote that the typical elementary school of 1930 is 
virtually identical, so far as organization is concerned, with the typical elemen- 
tary school of the 1890’s, with one exception, namely, the change from the eight- 
year to the six-year unit. It also should be disturbing to thoughtful readers to 
learn that, according to information supplied by the representative superintend- 
ents participating in this study, novel administrative procedures recommended 
in professional literature or observed in operation in other school systems have 
been adopted by them or by the local districts they serve and have become the 
accepted practice in those districts without being subjected to a preliminary trial 
in order that the merits of the new plan in the local situation might be deter- 
mined. Invariably, practices reported by the superintendents are not considered 
experimental in character. On the other hand, it is comforting to note that the 
greatest variations in organizational practice relate to attempts on the part of 
local systems to improve their classification and promotion practices and thus 
to do a better job of meeting the individual needs of the children. At present, 
however, the typical practice, so far as meeting the individual needs of children 
is concerned, is restricted to voluntary activity on the part of the classroom 
teacher, which usually involves giving his time outside of school hours. 


F. C. BoRGESON 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 
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Early childhood education in England.—The study under review appears at 
an opportune time because an increasing number of people are vitally interested 
both in the education of young children and in a furtherance of international 
understanding. The author obtained her facts by an extensive study of fifty-four 
schools in England made during the year 1928-29, by analyzing the teaching of 
233 teachers in various types of schools, by historical research, and by attend- 
ance at English colleges and conferences. The problem was twofold: ‘‘(1) to 
ascertain the present scope and function of schools which provide care and 
training for English children between the ages of two and seven years and (2) to 
make an analytical study of their organization, curriculums, methods of teach- 
ing, and educational theory, comparing these with some educational practices in 
the United States” (p. 1). 

Some of the outstanding characteristics of the educational system of England 
are given: (1) It is state supported. (2) There is compulsory education from five 
or six years of age to fourteen and recently beyond that. (3) It encourages the 
individual teacher’s initiative and a diversity of teaching practices. (4) The 
school life of a child has four main stages: nursery stage, from two or three to 
five years of age; infants’ stage, five to seven years; junior stage, for children 
from seven to eleven plus; and senior stage, from twelve to fourteen years. 

A detailed description of the historical background underlying present meth- 
ods of teaching young children gives special emphasis to the establishment of 
infants’ schools in 1816 as a result of the inspiration of Robert Owen, whose 
emphasis on health and wholesome recreation was important, as well as his at- 
tention to character formation; to the well-organized system of infants’ schools 
under the leadership of Samuel Wilderspin, who nevertheless ‘‘overburdened the 
children with training in the formal school subjects” (p. 21); to Pestalozzi’s 
principles of education, which influenced Charles Mayo and his sister to improve 
infants’ schools by emphasizing object teaching; to Froebel’s insistence on play 
and the use of manual activities; and to Montessori’s zeal for freedom and indi- 
vidual instruction. “The principles of education advocated by Montessori are 
by far the most widely accepted principles in English education today”’ (p. 40). 

In describing the infants’ schools of today, the author states that these are 
restricted to the children of the working class and that the curriculum is based on 
subject matter rather than on activity. Formal work in the three R’s is given to 
children as young as five years, who receive the instruction individually. Speech- 
training has a most important place in the program, and excellent results are 
obtained in the development of good tone qualities and in diction. 

Kindergartens are select private schools for the upper social classes and are 
entirely outside the state-supported system, differing decidedly in educational 
theory and practice from the infants’ schools. Through the influence of the 
Froebel Society, the members of which have always worked for social reform, 

t Jewell Lochhead, The Education of Young Children in England. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 521. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1932. Pp. vi+226. $2.25. 
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the kindergarten emphasizes social relationships and purposeful group activity. 
In fact, the organization is similar to representative kindergartens in America. 

The English nursery school, which was made a part of the national system of 
education in 1918, has not expanded as has this school in America. It is organ- 
ized as a social agency to relieve unfortunate conditions detrimental to child 
growth. Again, its educational theory is patterned after that of Montessori and 
does not include a program of parental education and scientific research, such as 
is characteristic of nursery schools in America. One salient feature is that ac- 
tivity out of doors is urged and planned for the children. 

In England at the present time the teachers are not trained for a unified 
program in the nursery-kindergarten-primary field. There is no set course of 
study to follow, and untrained teachers are still employed in the infants’ schools. 
The training for nursery-school teachers stresses observation of children, prac- 
tice, and hospital experience. The National Froebel Union has a decided influ- 
ence on the training of kindergarten teachers. 

The author’s final chapter comparing pivotal educational policies of England 
and the United States is thought provoking and convincing. The entire study 
is of a high scholastic standard and is a decidedly unbiased portrayal of what one 
important nation has contributed and is contributing to the education of young 


children. 
LovuIsE FARWELL 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Evanston, ILLINOIS 


A useful textbook on methods of teaching —The generation of teachers who 
were brought up on Principles of Education by Ruediger will welcome and enjoy 
his latest contribution to educational literature. In the new volumet is found the 
same clear exposition so enjoyable in the earlier book. Undergraduates will 
know always just what the author means. Experienced teachers also will enjoy 
the critical analyses of familiar principles and techniques. None of the ideas 
presented in the book is new, but no pretense is made that any is. The contribu- 
tion lies, not in the presentation of a new theory of teaching, but in the analysis 
and synthesis of existing ideas. It is one of the few books of which we may say, 
“Tt contains no single new idea but is nevertheless well worth reading.”’ 

The examination of various principles and techniques is carefully critical. One 
wishes that much more explicit use had been made of the copious experimental 
material available. Practically no references are given to investigations and re- 
search studies in the field. The general references given, however, contain many 
such citations. The necessary objective background is clearly in the author’s 
mind, and exposition is soundly based thereon. In contrast, the historical and 
philosophical material necessary is explicitly included and freely used. In fact, 


‘William Carl Ruediger, Teaching Procedures. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1932. Pp. xvi+472. 
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the author’s intimate knowledge of the history of method, particularly in this 
country, is an outstanding feature. 

Ruediger will be criticized by extremists, as are all writers who follow an 
eclectic, middle-of-the-road policy. These criticisms will be more than balanced 
by the favorable response of the great numbers who will use the volume as a 
textbook or basis for group study. 

One illustration will make clear the general stand taken on major problems. 
The “activity” as an organization of material for teaching purposes is given its 
full due as a valuable procedure suited to learning on a certain level—that of 
implicit content. It is then pointed out that on higher levels learning content 
becomes explicit. Subject organization is not only sound pedagogically but is an 
inevitable result of increasing mental maturity. While fully sympathetic with 
children’s interests, freedom as a method of growth, etc., Ruediger clearly 
aligns himself with the views concerning thoroughness of learning and systemat- 
ic instruction held by William C. Bagley and H. C. Morrison. 

The book should be widely used as a textbook in courses in general methods 
and as a basis for study-group discussions among teacher groups. 


W. H. Burton 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


An elementary handbook for directors of testing programs.—Some textbooks in 
the field of educational measurements are compendiums of information regard- 
ing available tests. Other books deal with the problems of test construction. 
A third group attempts to give advice relative to the use of educational tests. 
The volume by Woody and Sangren' belongs to the last-mentioned group. The 
authors have had a rich experience in the field of educational measurements, and 
one would expect the volume to include much sound practical advice. This ex- 
pectation is fulfilled to a high degree. 

The authors state that the book “has been designed to serve as a manual of 
instructions for those having the responsibility of directing a testing program”’ 
(p. iii). The treatment is elementary, and such persons will encounter little 
difficulty in reading the book. The elementary treatment, however, may be 
made the basis of a criticism. The reliability of test scores, validity, and effects 
of practice are dealt with so briefly that, unless the reader “onsults a more criti- 
cal discussion, he probably will not attain a satisfactory understanding of the 
limitations of test scores as measures of achievement. Of course, it may be 
argued that, when an attempt is being made to stimulate the use of educational 
tests, it is not wise to direct the attention of superintendents and teachers to the 
limitations of the instruments the use of which is being encouraged. To do so 
would tend to defeat the purpose. The authors appear to subscribe to this point 
of view. On the other hand, it may be maintained that, in view of the wide- 


Clifford Woody and Paul V. Sangren, Administration of the Testing Program. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1932. Pp. xii+398. $2.00. 
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spread acceptance of educational tests and the promotion of their use by com- 
mercial publishing companies, the author of a manual for directors of testing 
programs should emphasize the limitations of educational tests. Failure to do 
so will contribute to unintelligent interpretation of the results. An understand- 
ing of the causes of systematic errors and the probable magnitude of such errors 
are important when comparisons are made with norms or with scores from other 
schools. The reviewer subscribes to this thesis and therefore criticizes the vol- 
ume with reference to the inadequacy of the treatment of the limitations of 
educational tests. A more comprehensive and a more critical treatment seems 
to be desirable. 

The formula for a standard deviation is printed incorrectly on page 204. On 
page 108 the symbol x is used instead of X to designate raw scores. The form of 
the bibliographical references is not consistent and in a number of instances is not 
in agreement with the instructions given in the book. A misleading statement 
relative to central tendencies appears on page 90. These criticisms, however, are 
of minor importance and do not detract seriously from the merits of the volume- 
It can be read with profit by those who are directing testing programs and also 
by teachers. It should, however, be supplemented by a more advanced textbook 
in which attention is given to the limitations of educational tests and the signifi- 


cance of errors in test scores. 
WALTER S. MONROE 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


A single salary schedule in operation —“A single salary schedule,” states the 
author of a recent study, “is defined as a schedule which pays the same salary 
to teachers with equal training and experience regardless of whether they teach 
in elementary, junior high, or senior high schools, and which pays larger salaries 
to teachers, in similar positions, who possess greater amounts of academic and 
professional training’ (p. 1). There has been much discussion during the past 
decade of the single salary schedule. The number of cities adopting such a sal- 
ary schedule has increased sevenfold, from 32 cities in 1922 to 233 cities in 1931. 
School officials have the right to inquire what influence a single salary schedule 
has had on the cost of instruction over a period of years. The author has made 
a contribution for students of administration who are studying the influences of 
training, experience, and salaries on the quality of service sie rendered in 
the public schools. 

The problem attempted is to compare the factors influencing a city with a 
single salary schedule and those same factors influencing another city with a 
regular salary schedule. The author explains that a regular salary schedule is a 
schedule according to which the salaries paid teachers in the elementary schools 
are not the same as those paid teachers in the high schools with the same or 


* Rosewell Page Bowles, The Operation and Effects of a Single Salary Schedule. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 518. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. Pp. viii+-140. $1.50. 
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equivalent training and under which men and women are not treated as equals 
in matters of salary. The two communities compared are located in the state of 
Virginia. The study is a comparison and an analysis of the facts found with no 
attempt at statistical treatment of the data other than the figuring of median 
and average salaries of various groups of teachers. 

One chapter of the study is devoted to a general comparison of the city having 
a single salary schedule with five cities in the state having regular salary sched- 
ules. The conclusions drawn from this comparison support the evidence col- 
lected in the more intensive study of the two individual cities, the one having 
the single salary schedule and the other the regular salary schedule. 

The data collected lead to the conclusion that there are several distinct ad- 
vantages for the city school system having a single salary schedule. First, the 
city having a single salary schedule has a more progressive, better-trained 
teaching staff because of the incentive to secure additional training while in serv- 
ice. The training and larger experience are particularly outstanding in the 
elementary schools. Second, the cost for instructional service remained com- 
parable over an eight-year period with that of the city having the regular salary 
schedule. Finally, the author concludes by recommending the single-salary 
principle because it secures a better-trained, more efficient, and better-satisfied 
teaching staff for a school system. 

The annotations in the bibliography make it particularly valuable to anyone 
who wishes to make a study of the single salary schedule. This study can well 
be used as a guide for school officials who are considering the problems of the 
single salary schedule. Any method which will increase the training of a public- 
school teaching staff is worth the consideration of students of school adminis- 
tration. 

The investigation lacks breadth, since but one city with a single salary sched- 
ule is considered in making the comparison and drawing the conclusions. No 
quantitative measures are made between the quality of instruction in the cities 
employing regular salary schedules and the quality in the city employing the 
single salary schedule. It is assumed that increased training results in an im- 
proved quality of instruction. The question of cost of the single salary schedule 
also arises. It is doubtful whether the single salary city has reached its maxi- 
mum costs for instruction, since only 5 per cent of the teaching staff have 


reached the maximum salary. 
M. GouLp 
KENMORE PuBLIc SCHOOLS, KENMORE, NEW YORK 


A manual on the treatment of defective speech—The authors of a recent book 
tell us in the Preface that their intention is to offer a technique for correcting all 

t Edwin Burket Twitmyer and Yale Samuel Nathanson, Correction of Defective 
Speech: “. Complete Manual of Psycho-Physiological Technique for the Treatment and 
Correction of the Defects of Speech. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 
1932. Pp. xviii+414. $3.50. 
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types of speech mutilations, from the faulty articulation of the ‘baby talker’’ 
to cases of profound stammering or stuttering. Assuming that environment 
cannot be controlled, they concentrate their attack on the development of the 
individual pupil through phonetic drills. 

As a means of introducing system and sequence into their drill work, the 
authors divide speech sounds into two groups, namely, the continuants and the 
stops, the one being the group of sounds in which the vibrated breath is not 
stopped and the other the group in which it is stopped by the organs of articula- 
tion. They say that in one or both of these processes speech difficulties arise. 
This conclusion would seem to follow without saying since the two groups in- 
clude all speech sounds. 

Another classification is offered in a “curve of articulation,” which represents 
diagramatically the following classifications in order: t-d-n, p-b-m, f-v, s-z-th, 
sh-j-ch, k-g, and h. This classification, the authors state, is based on (1) facility 
of expression and (2) pedagogical methods and is superposed on (3) anatomical 
correlates. Though admittedly conceptual and schematic, in part at least, and 
though having all the disadvantages of a threefold basis of classification, this 
grouping serves as the guiding rule of procedure of the corrective technique 
proposed by the authors. They follow it as strictly in treating stuttering as in 
treating other defects. They say that they present each word only after its 
component sounds have been the subject of training and practice, and they be- 
lieve that the value of their method is found in the complete mastery of each 
step before proceeding to the next step. 

The authors take the position that, just as subliminal kinaesthetic excitations 
“seep” into consciousness and thus control our judgments of space, so the 
phonetic elements of words control word utterance. This doctrine is the basic 
psychological assumption of the book but is in sharp conflict with the point of 
view of Gestalt psychology that, in behavior, wholes govern parts, instead of 
vice versa. 

The technique of correction involves (1) correct breathing, (2) correct kinaes- 
thetic imagery (Oratans), and (3) combination of these two. “Oratans”’ is de- 
fined elsewhere as meaning “‘oral position”’ as well as imagery. 

Most of the book (334 pages) is taken up with exercises worked out serially 
on the basis of the classifications adopted. Part III includes case-record forms, 
progress sheets, etc. Nathanson adds a chapter on a “‘conceptual’’ basis of habit 
modification. 

To the reviewer there seem to be two fundamental doctrines in the book 
which are open to question. In the first place, the authors explicitly reject the 
notion of environmental therapy, seemingly without realizing that it is impossi- 
ble to work out an educational method of correction by any other means. 
Whether one makes use of phonetic exercises or some other method, it is, at last; 
an environmental situation which is being brought to bear on the speech defec- 
tive. The authors quote with seeming approval the statement by Wundt that 
language is essentially a social function but, as do many other specialists in this 
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- field, straightway depart from this acknowledgment and treat the defects of 
language as being essentially physiological. The real alternative in treatment is 
in the choice between a correct and an incorrect environmental situation. The 
choice is to be made in view of the character of the defect to be corrected. In the 
case of mere incorrect enunciation or faulty speech, the environment which the 
authors have thought out is to be commended. In the case of stuttering, which 
is something much more serious than, and is clinically very different from,-mere 
faulty speech, the environmental exactions which they prescribe not only are 
beside the point but may be harmful. 

Finally, the most seriously erroneous doctrine, from the reviewer’s point of 
view, is that defects like lisping and baby talk are to be treated in precisely the 
same way as is stuttering. Many students of this problem had thought and 
hoped that the identical approach to maladies so different as are defective articu- 
lation and stuttering had been abandoned forever. As consistently might we 
go back to the use of leeches in medicine. 


Joun M. FLETCHER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA 
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FRANZEN, Raymonp. An Evaluation of School Health Procedures. School 
Health Research Monographs, No. V. New York: American Child Health 
Association, 1933. Pp. xii+128. 

The Intelligence of Scottish Children: A National Survey of an Age-Group. 
Publications of the Scottish Council for Research in Education, No. V. Lon- 
don: University of London Press, Ltd. Pp. x+160. 

Kotstap, ArtHuR. A Study of Opinions on Some International Problems: As 
Related to Certain Experience and Background Factors. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 555. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1933. Pp. vit+o6. $1.50. 

Kramer, Grace A. The Effect of Certain Factors in the Verbal Arithmetic Prob- 
lem upon Children’s Success in the Solution. Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Education, No. 20. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 106. 
$1.75. 

Merry, Ratpu Vickers. Problems in the Education of Visually Handicapped 
Children. Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XIX. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. xiv+244. $2.50. 

Modern School Administration: Its Problems and Progress. Edited by John C. 
Almack. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. x+382. $2.50. 

PETERSON, Francis Epwin. Philosophies of Education Current in the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers in the United States: A Study of Four State Teachers Col- 
leges, Twelve Normal Schools, and Nine Liberal Arts Colleges. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 528. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vit+148. $1.50. 
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Rice, GEorcE A., ConraD, CLINTON C., and FLEMING, PauL. The Administra- 
tion of Public High Schools through Their Personnel. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. x+724. $2.75. 

Ruton, Partie Justin. The Sound Motion Picture in Science Teaching. 
Harvard Studies in Education, Vol. XX. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1933. Pp. xiit+236. $2.50. 

St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum. Edited by Edward A. Fitzpatrick. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xii+276. $2.00. 

SEELY, Howarp Francis. On Teaching English. Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1933. Pp. xx+392. $1.60. 

SPERLE, D. HENRvETTA. The Case Method Technique in Professional Training: 
A Survey of the Use of Case Studies as a Method of Instruction in Selected 
Fields and a Study of Its Application in a Teachers College. Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 571. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. Pp. vi+92. $1.50. 

STRATTON, Dorotuy C. Problems of Students in a Graduate School of Education. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 550. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. x+168. $1.75. 

STRAYER, GEoRGE D., and EncEtHarpT, N. L. Standards for Elementary 
School Buildings. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933 
(revised). Pp. vit+182. 

SWINDLER, ROBERT E. Social Studies Instruction in the Secondary Schools: 
With Special Reference to the Curriculum, the Library, the Objectives, 
and the Unit System. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. Pp. xvi+348. 


BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


ANDRESS, J. MAcE, and GoLpBERGER, I. H. The Health School on Wheels. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+-400. $0.80. 

Branom, M. E. Study Guides and Unit Tests To Accompany “Living Geog- 
raphy”: Book One, Part One, pp. 96, $0.20; Book One, Part Two, pp. 96, 
$0.20; Book Two, Part One, pp. 96, $0.20; Book Two, Part Two, pp. 96, 
$0.20. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 

FENNER, Mary DEE. English Practice Books: Grade Three, pp. 80, $0.20; 
Grade Four, pp. 96, $0.20. Chicago: American Book Co., 1933. 

Gates, ARTHUR I., and Ayer, JEAN Y. The Work-Play Books: Preparatory 
Book To Accompany ‘Pleasant Lands.”” New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
Pp. 72. $0.20. 


Harpy, Marjori£. Sally and Billy in Spring, pp. 48, $0.20; Sally and Billy in 
Winter, pp. 48, $0.20. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1933. 

Locasa, HannaH. Biography in Collections: Suitable for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. Pp. 112. 
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MAppEN, Apa R. English Practice Books, Grade Six. Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1933. Pp. 128. $0.24. 

Mary ESTELLE, SIsTER. Shining Towers. The Marywood Readers, Sixth 
Reader. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xiit+464. $0.88. 

Maxey, Mra, and Fay, Marjorie J. A New Latin Primer. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xiv-+138. $0.90. 

Patcu, EpitH M., and Howe, Harrison E. The Nature and Science Readers: 
Book Three, Surprises, pp. xiv-+308, $0.84; Book Four, Through Four Sea- 
sons, pp. xiv+332, $0.88. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 

REXFORD, FRANK A., SMITH, CHARLES M., SELLIN, SARAH LANSBURG, and 
FRrABBITO, Paut F. Beyond the School: A Textbook on Work and Living. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933. Pp. xx+410. 

SKILLING, WiLLt1aM T. Tours through the World of Science: A General Science 
Text Book. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xiv+758. 
$1.70. 

SMALLIDGE, OLIVE E., with the collaboration of FREDERIC L. Paxson. Builders 
of Our Nation. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1933. Pp. viiit+632. $1.36. 

STONE, CLARENCE R. The Webster Readers: First Grade Methods, pp. vi+178, 
$0.80; Second and Third Grade Methods, pp. vit+154, $0.80. St. Louis, Mis- 
souri: Webster Publishing Co., 1933. 

STONE, CLARENCE R. The Webster Readers: Pre-Primer and Primer Work- 
book, pp. 64, $0.20; Work and Test Book for “Easy New Stories,’ pp. 64, 
$0.20; Work and Test Book To Accompany “Joyful Reading,” pp. 96, $0.25; 
Work and Test Book for “New Trails in Reading,” pp. 64, $0.20. St. Louis, 
Missouri: Webster Publishing Co. 

STONE, CLARENCE R., and STONE, ANNE LOTTER, assisted by IDA VANDERGAW. 
The Webster Readers: Tom, Jip, and Jane, An Easy Primer, pp. vi+120, 
$0.48; Easy New Stories, An Easy First Reader, pp. vi+168, $0.60; Joyful 
Reading, An Easy Second Reader, pp. viii+-248, $0.64; New Trails in Read- 
ing, An Easy Third Reader, pp. viii+-344, $0.72. St. Louis, Missouri: Web- 
ster Publishing Co. 

TRESSLER, J. C. Junior English in Action, Book Three. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1933. Pp. xiv+460. $1.16. 

TRESSLER, J. C., and SHELMADINE, MARGUERITE B. Junior English in Action: 
Book One, pp. xiv-+350, $1.00; Book Two, pp. xiv+420, $1.08. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1933. 

Upton, CLIFFORD B. Arithmetic Workbook with Diagnostic Tests and Remedial 
Exercises: Grade I, pp. 128, $0.24; Grade II, pp. 160, $0.24. Chicago: 
American Book Co., 1933. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON, and WASHBURNE, HELUviz, in collaboration with 
FREDERICK REED. The Story of Earth and Sky. New York: Century Co., 
1933. Pp. x+368. $3.50. 

WauitForD, WILLIAM G., LIEK, Epna B., and Gray, WitttaM S. Art Stories, 
Book One. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1933. Pp. 144. $0.68. 
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Witson, Gorpon; RuBADO, CLARENCE A.; and ScovILLE, Macno.ia. For- 
ward Steps in Thinking and Writing: A Workbook in English for the Sixth 
Year, pp. 128, $0.24; A Workbook in English for the Seventh Year, pp. 
128, $0.24; A Workbook in English for the Eighth Year, pp. 128, $0.24. New- 
ark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1933. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Abstracts of Doctors’ Theses in Education at the University of California. Com- 
piled by Arnold E. Joyal. Berkeley, California: Phi Delta Kappa (Secre- 
tary, Haviland Hall), University of California, 1933. Pp. 104. $0.25. 

ATKINSON, HELEN M., and FLEMMING, CECILE WHITE. Education for Construc- 
tive Social Influence through Student Organizations. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 32. 

COMMITTEE OF THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ON SOCIAL AND 
Economic Propitems. A Call to the Teachers of the Nation. John Day 
Pamphlets, No. 30. New York: John Day Co., 1933. Pp. 32. $0.25. 

Cooper, Wa. Joun. Economy in Education. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1933. Pp. vit-82. 

Coxe, WARREN W., and CoRNELL, ETHEL L. Pre-Service and In-Service Training 
of Elementary School Teachers. Educational Monograph of the New York 
State Teachers Association, No. 2. Albany, New York: New York State 
Teachers Association (240 State Street), 1932. Pp. xvit104. $0.25. 

EELLs, WALTER CrossBy. Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living. School 
Economy Series. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1933. Pp. vit+94. $1.00. 

Effectiveness of Vocational Education in Agriculture: A Study of the Value of 
Vocational Instruction in Agriculture in Secondary Schools as Indicated by 
the Occupational Distribution of Former Students. Bulletin No. 82, Agricul- 
tural Series, No. 13. Washington: Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
1933 (revised). Pp. viii+-20. 

Gates, ARTHUR I., and BENNETT, CHESTER C. Reversal Tendencies in Reading: 
Causes, Diagnosis, Prevention and Correction. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1933. Pp. 34. 

Hirt, Davin S., KEtty, Frep J., and SavaAcE, Howarp J. Economy in Higher 
Education. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1933. Pp. viii+128. 

Kune, Linus Warp, and Carey, GERTRUDE L. A Measuring Scale for Free- 
Hand Drawing: Part II, Design and Composition. Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Education, No. 5. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. 
Pp. 58+4 folders. $1.75. 

‘Mental and Physical Development. Review of Educational Research, Vol. III, 
No. 2. Washington: American Educational Research Association of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1933. Pp. 81-182. 
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Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling. Review of Educational Research, 
Vol III, No. 3. Washington: American Educational Research Association * 
of the National Education Association, 1933. Pp. 183-278. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: . 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932; National Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph 

No. 10—Articulation of High School and College by P. Roy Brammell. 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932; National Survey of Secondary Education, Mono- 
graph No. 15—Research in Secondary Schools by William H. Zeigel, Jr. 
Bulletin No. 17, 1932; National Survey of Secondary Education, Mono- 

graph No. 27—Intramural and Interscholastic Athletics by P. Roy Bram- 
mell. 

SmirH, Henry and Forest Rusy. Bibliography of 
School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment, Part Il. Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. IX, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Bu- 
reau of Codperative Research, Indiana University School of Education, 1933. 
Pp. 182. $0.50. 

Tyson, LEvERING. What To Read about Radio. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. Pp. iv+30. $0.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Butter, Prerce. An Introduction to Library Science. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvi+118. $1.50. 

Davipson, J. BROWNLEE, HAMLIN, HERBERT M., and Tarr, Paut C. A Study 
of the Extension Service in Agriculture and Home Economics in Iowa. Ames, 
Iowa: Iowa State College. Pp. xiv+238. 

Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. X. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. 
$7.50. 

Forman, Henry James. Our Movie Made Children. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Pp. viii+-288. $2.50. 

Heatu, EstHer. The Approach to the Parent: A Study in Social Treatment. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1933. Pp. xviii+164. $1.25. 

Tart, Jessre. The Dynamics of Therapy in a Controlled Relationship. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. xii+296. $2.50. 
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